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THE WEEK. 


a 


It was announced last Saturday 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: that the directors of the South 
AT HOME. Africa Company had accepted the 
resignation of Mr. Rhodes and 
Mr. Beit as members of the Board. It will be 
remembered that these gentlemen tended their 
resignations in May last, but that the Board then 
declined to accept them. The inquiry promised by 
the Government into the case of the Chartered 
Company, and the circumstances attending the 
Jameson raid, has been the subject of more than 
one statement in Parliament during the week. We 
believe that the Colonial Secretary went so far as 
to invite the co-operation of the Liberal leaders in 
devising a satisfactory body before which the 
inquiry should take place. We do not suppose 
that this unusual step has met with the approval 
of Lord Rosebery and his colleagues. The Colonial 
Secretary is obviously the person responsible for the 
inquiry, and the members of the Opposition cannot 
attempt to divide that responsibility with him. 





Tae Cobden Club banquet on Saturday last was 
a great success. Its principal feature was the speech 
of the chairman, Mr. Courtney. In the course of 
this speech Mr. Courtney condemned with great 
vigour the suggestion of an Imperial “ Zollverein ” 
—a proposal which he regarded as being both 
unsound and unworkable. He spoke with great 
freedom and considerable emphasis on the various 
attempts which have been made since the present 
Government came into office to introduce various 
protective measures, and he made it clear that in 
these matters he is absolutely out of sympathy 
with the party with which he usually acts. 





THE House of Commons had a very unnecessary 
“all-night sitting” on Monday for the purpose of 
taking the report stage on the Agricultural Rating 
Bill. The all-night sitting was unn because, 


ecessary 
as it happened, Ministers could have given Tuesday 
evening, as well as Monday, for this stage of the Bill. 








The debate on the clauses was at times very hot. 
both parties indulging in almost savage attacks upon 
each other. But the big majority prevailed in the 
end, and one of the worst Bills ever presented to the 
House of Commons was carried a step further. 
There ‘was considerable disorder during the course 
of the sitting, and the Speaker had to intervene 
frequently. Whatever else may be said of these 
all-night sittings, it is at least certain that they do 
not tend to raise the character or dignity of the 
House of Commons, and that they are, in consequence, 
only to be justified under circumstances of extreme 
pressure. 





Tue tendencies of the Bill were once more ex- 
posed very effectively in the debate on the third 
reading on Wednesday afternoon Mr. Asquith, 
Sir Henry Fowler, and Sir William urt. The 
Bill was defended, not very convincingly, by Mr. 
Cripps as a first instalment of rating reform ; by Mr. 
Chaplin as a measure of relief to the agriculturist, 
whether tenant or landlord, whether cultivator of 
arable land or market-gardener, and, it may ba 
added, whether distressed or not. Mr. Balfour 
summed up the discussion, maintaining in very 
general terms that the Bill served both purposes 
at once. On the other hand, Mr. Whiteley, the 
“ Conservative-Democrat” member for Stockport, 
warned the Government that the Bill would 
do them more harm in the constituencies than 
even the fiasco of the Education Bill. That is 
probable, and the Bill is, happily, one of w 
the essential features can be disengaged and broadly: 
sketched. It hypothecates out of future revenue 
a sum which, as a whole, is enormous, but which 
is so frittered away in indiscriminate relief—Mr. 
Chaplin entirely failed to cope with the remy 
that the relief is indiscriminate—that it cannot 
expected to do much good, and it is most distinctly 
a bit of class legislation. That is a fact which the 
urban democracies are not likely to forget, nor will 
the rural constituencies be very grateful, to judge 
by the example of Frome. 





A VERY remarkable feature of recent sittings 
in the House of Lords has been the manner in 
which Lord Salisbury has closured debates in that 
assembly on important measures. There is no need 
to say that Lord Salisbury’s attitude towards the 
House has always been one of something nearly 
akin to contempt. That he regards it as a useful 
tool for the service of his own ends and of the ends 
of his party is obvious, but that he is disposed 
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to allow it any liberty of debate is not so certain. 
As an example of his mode of treating the House 
of which he is a member, we need only refer to the 
case of the Diseases of Animals Bill. That is one of 
the veiled measures of Protection against which the 
speakers at the Cobden Club inveighed on Satur- 
day. It is, however, a measure on which even 
the class which is to be protected is not agreed, and 
it would, therefore, seem as though some discussion 
of its provisions might have been reasonably expected 
in the House which is specially interested in the 
fortunes of agriculture. But on Monday, after Lord 
Cross had moved the second reading in a very feeble 
speech, and Lord Burghclere and Lord Spencer had 
both strongly opposed the measure, Lord Salisbury 
called for a division without saying a single word in 
reply tothe criticisms of the Opposition. In the House 
of Commons such conduct would be regarded as dis- 
courteous and disrespectful, and the Minister who 
treated the Chamber in this way would be quickly 
brought to book. Lord Salisbury appears, however, 
to have even a greater contempt for debate in the 
House of Lords than that which he is known to 
entertain for speeches in the House of Commons. 





Tue decision of the Government with regard to 
the cost of employment of the Indian troops in the 
Soudan is not made less regrettable by the publica- 
tion of the correspondence on the subject which will 
form the staple of Monday's debate. It will as- 
suredly arouse active opposition among all parties 
in England, and we cannot but feel that it will be 
deeply and permanently resented in India. Originally 
arrived at independently of the Indian Government, 
it is now maintained in the face of an emphatic 
protest from that Government backed by two 
members of the Indian Council. The reason given 
is that the safety of Egypt is of the highest 
moment to India as involving the safety of her 
communications with England, and that therefore 
India may fairly be asked to lend her troops, paying 
what she would have spent on them had they 
stayed within her borders. Now nobody supposes 
that the frontier raids of the Dervishes can ever 
menace, directly or indirectly, the safety of the Suez 
Canal. If Indian interests were involved it could only 
be because—as was argued in the House by Mr. 
Chamberlain—we are to conquer the Soudan to 
keep out certain other Powers “whose names,” as 
Herod »tus would say, “it is not lawful to mention.” 
The decision, in fact, points out that the desire of the 
Government is to find a justification for their expedi- 
tion not in Egypt but in European politics. 





Tae debate on the Uganda Railway was de- 
prived of much of its interest by the fact that 
it was virtually a debate on details only. The 
principle has been affirmed, and it is as well that 
we should recognise that the real objects of the 
railway are humanitarian and administrative, and 
say as little as possible about its commercial 
value—at least, in the near future. Railways in 
far more advanced tropical countries, like Costa 
Rica and Manila, do not pay even their debenture 
interest in full, though there is an industrious 
population and local traffic. On this line there is 
not the former and there never will be the latter. 
Under these circumstances we cannot but think— 
unless, indeed, the climate and the natives make the 
heavier rails and more solid construction a necessity 
—that the cheaper form of line would have been the 
best. 


Tue Encyclical of the Pope on Christian Unity is 
a great blow to those extreme Anglicans who have 
been hankering after recognition by the Church of 
Rome, but not, we imagine, to anybody else. The 
Ir honsekeerers are in earnest in wisl on to benefit the une ployed in East 


London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving t vorkers in East London of a large amount in weekly wager 





Pope’s declaration is very mild and conciliatory 
in terms, but uncompromising in principle. In 
substance it is a re-aflirmation of the claim of 
the Romish Church to be the only true Church, 
and a plain intimation to all outside it that 
their only hope of being admitted to union 
with it is by complete submission to its doc- 
trines and claims. The Papacy, in short, stands 
where it did, resolutely refusing to recognise any 
other religious communion but that of Rome, and 
M. Emile Zola is thus justified by the Pope himself. 
To Protestants this attitude of the Papacy is no 
surprise, though there are many members of the 
Church of England who will doubtless resent the 
manner in which His Holiness treats any bishops 
or clergymen who do not belong to his own com- 
munion. We cannot regret that His Holiness has 
made this clear and emphatic declaration, and we 
are not without hope that it may put an end to 
a movement distinctly opposed to the sentiments of 
the majority of Englishmen. 


It is many years since the late Master of Balliol 
expressed his hopes in a speech in Congregation for 
a close interconnection between Oxford and our 
Indian Empire. Streams of Indian students were 
to pour into Oxford, while the Indian Government 
was to be carried on by men trained in the schools 
of the University and formed by its multifarious 
life. The ideal has not yet been realised, though, 
largely through Jowett’s influence, much has been 
done towards its realisation. But the ceremony of 
Wednesday at Oxford celebrated the completion of 
what is intended-to be the material embodiment 
and token of the connection of the University 
with India. Hitherto the physical side of this 
realisation has been the most prominent—in other 
words the building surpasses the endowment— 
but Professor Monier Williams, to whose energy 
it is due, has had to deal with Eastern potentates, 
and may feel sure that the building will serve as a 
nucleus which will attract more endowments by- 
and-by. The completion of the Indian Institute 
does great credit to the persistence with which he 
has pursued this great work of his later life, and he 
has well deserved the cordial congratulation of all 
friends of India. 





On Tuesday, at St. Martin's Town Hall, Lady 
Henry Somerset explained the Farm Colony scheme 
(Duxhurst, Surrey) for dealing with inebriate 
women. She showed that active, open-air, useful 
work was requirel to restore the physical and 
moral tone, and that the interest of garden and 
farm life was an invaluable factor in the cure. She 
advocated cottage-life rather than that of an insti- 
tution, as providing a state of life more natural 
and more in keeping with the home-life to which, 
of course, the inmates are to be restored. The 
treasurer of this good work is Mrs. Eva McLaren, 
The Nook, Maidenhead. 


Tuis week Germany sees the ter- 
mination of an eminently difficult 
and desirable work. The Civil 
Code for the Empire, which the Reichstag adopted 
on Wednesday by a majority of 174, has been in 
preparation virtually since 1871—a first edition of 
it having been destroyed by adverse criticism in 
1888—and replaces some scores of different systems 
of law existing in the various States of the Empire. 
The new Code is the work of a Special Commission 
which sat from 1890 to 1895, and has been revised 
by a Committee of the Reichstag. Some points 
in it have been actively debated in that body. 
The recognition of civil marriage was threatened 
with active opposition from the Catholic Centre, 
but the threat was not carried out. Nothiog has 
been done, apparently, to improve the position of 
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married women in respect of their property or 
earnings, and an attempt in this direction was 
defeated in the Reichstag. The landlords success- 
fully resisted all efforts to make them liable for 
damages done by game. It is noticed, too, that the 
Code does not touch a number of feudal customs 
connected with land tenure or provisions designed 
to prevent the excessive subdivision of landed 
property which exist in the various States. Yet 
the Code is a long step towards the unification of 
Germany, though there is still ample room for 
improvement in it. 


THE disappearance of Arton into penal servitude 
for six years closes the most discreditable chapter 
in the history of the Third Republic. His trial— 
or, rather, an episode in it—made it plain that he 
could have had an opportunity of making political 
revelations if he had chosen to ask for one, and 
the fact that he did not ask makes it probable 
that he had nothing to say. And in the interest 
of France it is as well that he had not. 


To MoRROW Belgium will be engaged in the 
nearest approach to a general election that it can 
make except when a political crisis has necessitated 
a dissolution. The Chamber of Deputies is elected 
for four years, and half the members retire 
biennially; but as the first election under the new 
franchise took place in August, 1894, it is now the 
turn of 77 members out of the 152 who compose the 
Chamber to retire after only two years’ service. As 
it happens, the constituencies to be vacated include 
Antwerp and Brussels, and the election, therefore, 
is peculiarly interesting, since, owing to the size of 
these constituencies and the number of their repre- 
sentatives—who are voted for en Lloc—the election 
is virtually a plébiscite on political principles. At 
present the Chamber consists of 101 Clericals, 33 
Socialists, and only 15 Liberals—the latter, it must 
be remembered, usually professing the old-fashioned 
bourgeois individualist Liberalism, Only one Socialist 
is among the retiring members, while t2n of them 
are Liberals. The latter party was completely 
routed at the last election, and, for the most part, 
their representatives were returned only at the 
second ballots, less as Liberals than as Anti- 
Clericals. Now they have abandoned the isolation 
which cost them so dear in 1894, and in Brussels, 
where the chief interest of the election lies, they 
have consented to stand on the same ticket as the 
Progressists—advanced Liberals with Socialist sym- 
pathies—and the Socialists. This Anti-Clerical 
coalition ticket in Brussels includes three Labour 
candidates—one of whom, strange to say, stands as 
a Liberal—and consists of six members from each 
section of the coalition. The Brussels Clericals, on 
their part, have three Labour candidates on their 
list. Voting, it must be remembered, is compulsory 
—which will probably tell in favour of the Clericals 
—and there is no minority representation, as in 
municipal elections. On the whole, however, the 
Anti-Clerical coalition in Brussels seems to have a 
fair chance of success. 





THE most sati-factory features of the debate on 
the foreign policy of Italy which has taken place 
this week in her Chamber have been the general 
manifestation of a desire for the maintenance 
of a cordial friendship with England, and the 
emphatic approbation of Signor Imbriani’s plea 
for the cause of Crete. It is a pity that some of 
the partisans of this friendship—which probably, 
had Lord Salisbury chosen, might have led to 
definite results of real value in the Armenian 
Question—should also express so very explicitly 
their fears of France. However, the present 





Government seems determined to keep on good 
terms with all its neighbours, and obtained a vote 
of confidence by 171 to 89—which is not much, how- 
ever, in a House of 508 members. It is notable that 
their policy, which includes the support of the 
Triple Alliance, has secured the adhesion of the 
Extreme Left, to whom the Alliance was formerly 
a standing bugbear. 


THe “ Anatomy of Melancholy,” 
that strange medley of forgotten 
learning of all kinds— medical, 
astrological, physical, anecdotical, and what not— 
has now been made accessible to the general reader 
by a handy reprint in four volumes of the Rev. 
A. R. Shilleto’s edition, in Bohn’s series (George 
Bell & Sons)—a series, by the way, which the 
present publishers have vastly improved in outward 
appearance. Mr. Bullen, who avows himself a 
fervent devotee of Burton, supplies an introduction 
to the volumes. Even less fervent devotees of 
Burton will do well to refresh their memory by a 
perusal of a work which has been called (by Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury) a sort of English version of the 
scepticism of Montaigne—a curious contrast to 
Bacon’s Instauratio Magna, taking all knowledge 
for its province and then deciding that all is vanity. 
Possibly Burton is one of the signs that the force of 
the Renascence learning had spent itself, and that 
the best energies of the nation were drifting into 
theology and politics. But so strongly marked an 
idiosyncrasy cannot well be treated as a mere type. 


LITERATURE, 





Mr. GLADSTONE’s “Studies Subsidiary to the 
Works of Bishop Butler”—essays, as we may again 
remind our readers, on Butler’s method, his critics, 
some points in his teaching, and questions raised by 
his works—will be published by Mr. Henry Frowde 
on Tuesday next. The last-named division chiefly 
consists of the papers on the future life and the 
condition of man in it, which have appeared in the 
North American Review.—Mr. Fisher Unwin an- 
nounces “ Fxivola,” a volume of essays, by the Rev. 
De. Jessopp, including his experiences—hitherto 
unexplained—in Lord Orford’s library with a 
ghost.— Messrs. A. & C. Black have published 
“Sport in the Alps in the Past and Prasent,” by 
that mighty hunter and Tyrolese Scot, Mr. W. A. 
Baillie-Grohman—a work which ought to attract 
both the very few Alpinists who go to the Alps 
to shoot and the many who would like to if they 
could. Nobody can be better qualified than Mr. 
Baillie-Grohman to enlighten them, whether on 
climbing, on sport, or on Alpine life. 





LoRD FITZHARDINGE had repre- 
sented Cheltenham in the Liberal 
interest from 1856 to 1865.—Mr. 
Henry Dunckley, who began life as a Baptist 
minister and was taken into the political world by 
the influence of the Corn Law repeal agitation, 
had done admirable service to Liberalism by his 
pamphlets and his journalistic work—especially as 
editor of the Manchester Examiner before that 
paper went over to Liberal Unionism and died of 
it. He had also written a Life of Lord Melbourne, 
and had an exceptionally wide knowledge of the 
political history of the time.—Mr. C. J. Lefévre 
was known as an owner of good horses and a 
winner of great races both in England and 
France.—Miss Jenny Hill, otherwise the “ Vital 
Spark,’ has been described as “a sort of female 
Robson.” She had a peculiar gift for presenting 
vividly certain types of low London life on the 
variety stage—Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe had 
done more than any writer to exhibit the normal 
realities as well as the extreme possibilities of the 
system of negro slavery. She had worked hard in 
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other ways in the canse of the negro both before 
and since the emancipation, and had obtained a 
popularity in Europe some forty years ago such as 
no American writer has approached—a reputation 
which even her unfortunate reproduction of Lady 
Byron's charges against Lord Byron ten years later 
did not avail to destroy. Her other works—chiefly 
pleasant pictures of New England life—inevitably 
fell far short of the success of her first. 








POPE AND PURITAN, 





T was a very singular coincidence which gave 
u*, in our morning papers of last Tuesday, the 
uew Kneyclical of the Pope side by side with the 
speech of Mr. Bayard at the laying of the foundation 
stone of the Jobn Robinson Memorial Church at 
Gainsborough. We live in so conventional an age, 
and are so much inclined to judge of things by mere 
externals, that we need feel no surprise at the fact 
that the Pope’s letter should have been given far 
more prominence in most of our newspapers than 
Mr. Bayard’s speech. Yet it may well be questioned 
whether the utterances of the Pope—excellent 
man though he is—can compare in interest or in 
intrinsic importance with the gathering at Gains- 
borough which brought the representatives of the two 
great branches of the English race into sympathetic 
juxtaposition. At all events, the two incidents—the 
mild but tenacious declaration of the Pope and the 
fine speech of the American Ambassador as he stood 
on one of the spots sacred to the spirit of our Anglo- 
Saxon Puritanism—recall days, long gone by, when 
the two antagonistic spirits of the Papacy and of 
Puritanism found their expression in stronger things 
than words. This country is just emerging from an 
acute struggle in which the whole forces of Clericalism 
have been arrayed once more against popular rights 
and liberties. We have lived to see the day when 
an English Government has attempted to carry out 
the will, not of the people, but of the clergy, in a 
matter of such supreme importance as the education 
of the young. It is true that a great and most 
humiliating defeat has overtaken the men who were 
responsible for this revolutionary act. But the mere 
fact that they should have attempted it, and that at 
the end of the nineteenth century the people of this 
country should have been compelled to resist Clerical 
pretensions of the most arrogant kind, is a startling 
une, and it is one that may well take us back in 
thought to the days when the first great blows were 
struck on behalf of freedom of conscience by the 
nation which was destined to become the chief de- 
fender of spiritual and political liberty in the world. 
Of those days the Pope’s Encyclical and the American 
Ambassador’s speech alike serve to remind us. 

There can no doubt that the utterances of 
Leo the Thirteenth on the subject of the unity of 
the Church will be a bitter disappointment to a 
certain number of excellent persons in this country. 
Bat we agree with Cardinal Vaughan in thinking 
that no intelligent person ought to be surprised by 
the Pope’s declarations. Who has ever believed that 
the Church of Rome was likely to cast aside its most 
powerful traditions and its most highly cherished 
prerogatives, merely in order to please a certain 
number of Anglican clergymen and laymen who 
hanker after a sentimental reunion with her? Who 
can have supposed that any Pope could be so far a 
traitor to the pretensions which it is his chief busi- 
ness to uphold as to surrender anything, either 
of form or of substance, to those whom the Church 
of which he is the head regards as heretics and 
schismatics? Pope Leo speaks with great courtesy 





and a studied gentleness that is worthy of all respect. 
But, however smooth may be the voice, the senti- 
ments which it utters are exactly those to which any 
Pope in the Jast three centuries might have given 
expression. The Papacy stands where it has stood 
since its authentic history began—proud, lonely, 
defiant, intolerant, in its own opinion the sole 
legitimate spiritual power in the world, with the 
keys of heaven and hell in its hands, and with a 
world beneath it which if it is not wholly loyal must 
of necessity be altogether rebellious. From the his- 
torical point of view, it is impossible not to admire 
this unyielding stubbornness of the Roman Church 
in presence of facts that might well cause its most 
intelligent princes and leaders to quail. It learns 
nothing, it forgets nothing, it yields nothing. But 
it has at least the courage to make its true attitude 
visible to all men. Whatever else we may think of 
it, the Papacy at least knows no respect of persons, 
and is not to be moved from the rock on which it is 
founded by any considerations of mundane policy or 
advantage. 

From the historical and also from the picturesque 
point of view there is, we say, a great deal to admire 
in this heroic attitude of unyielding defiance. But 
Roman Catholics must not forget that it was pre- 
cisely this attitude of arrogant supremacy that first 
drove from their Church those great Protestant 
nations in whose hands the destinies of the world 
now mainly lie. The Anglican, dreaming of a possible 
reunion which shall give the English Church its 
political independence and yet secure for it the 
blessing of spiritual communion with the older 
Church of Italy, may experience a shock of dismay 
when he sees contempt poured upon the authority 
of his Bishops by the Pope, and learns that the only 
road to reunion is absolute submission and complete 
recantation. But the true Protestant only sees 
here the justification of his Protestantism, and learns 
to value still more highly the spiritual freedom which 
his forefathers won after so sore a fight, and which 
their children, even when they seem to value it most 
lightly, are determined not to lose. It was not in 
the stately galleries of the Vatican, nor under the 
great gilded dome of St. Peter’s, that the Anglo- 
Saxon race received the great inspiration which 
has made it the champion of freedom throughout 
the world. Rather was it in the humble meeting- 
houses, of which Mr. Bayard had to k on 
Monday at Gainsborough, that the new birth came 
upon us as a race, and that we escaped from the 
bonds of a spiritual slavery more degrading and 
more deadly than any physical bondage could 
have been. That the Pope is to us, despite the 
great traditions he inherits and the splendid 
place which he holds in the religious world, 
neither more nor less than the Bishop of Rome, and 
that as such he has no authority in the realm of 
England, is just as true now as it was in the days 
that immediately followed the Reformation. The 
modern Englishman, whether he still frequents the 
Nonconformist chapel or whether he has con- 
formed to the Established Church, is the son of 
the Puritans; and nearly all that is best and 
highest in the national life, nearly all that makes 
for freedom and for righteousness, he derives from 
that noble parentage. Nor must we forget that it is 
through our connection with the Puritans that we 
are most closely linked with the people of America 
—the dominant race in the New World. All our 

litical and most of our religious sympathies are 
far more closely akin to those of the descendants of 
the Pilgrim Fathers than to those which emanate 
from the illustrious Roman Church. We may feel 
a certain sense of loss as we think of the great 
traditions, the gorgeous rites, and the wonderful 
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history of the Church from which our fathers 
separated themselves; but the loss is recompensed 
a thousandfold by the knowledge of the freedom 
which we have gained—the freedom of soul and 
conscience both in Church and in State. For three 
centuries it has been the Protestant religion—the 
religion which asserts the dignity and independence 
of the individual soul and the spiritual equality of 
all men in the sight of God—that has been the most 
powerful agent in promoting the spread of liberty, 
justice, and trath. The day will never come when 
we shall willingly surrender the blessings bought by 
our fathers at so great a price; and those who try 
to rob us of the least of these blessings will find, as 
the Government of Lord Salisbury haveso lately found, 
that the spirit of the old Puritanism is still the 
governing factor in the English character. 











MR. BALFOUR’S WANT OF BUSINESS TACT, 
V R. BALFOUR is a very clever, a very cool- 
J headed, and (with exceptional lapses) a very 
pleasant man. He has all the qualities which go to 
make up an excellent conversationalist, combined 
with the backbone which is necessary to make the 
good fighter. How, then, does it come that he has 
been so unsuccessful as a leader of the Houze of 
Commons? We suggested last week one reason, 
and probably the chief reason. He is discursive and 
desultory in his interests, and so long as the House 
of Commons is the only legislative body for forty 
millions of people, as well as the controlling execu- 
tive body for some three hundred and forty millions 
more, a desultory leader of the House of Commons 
is bound to get into difficulties. But as the weeks 
pass on, we feel inclined to say that desultoriness 
is not the only defect which is destroying Mr. 
Balfour’s usefulness. He is conspicuously lacking 
in all the qualities which make a su¢cessful business 
man. He has no tact in action, though he may be 
courteous enough in word. He is habitually inaccur- 
ate in detail. He never seems to apply himself to the 
mastering of the little habits and customs of Parlia- 
mentary life. He does not understand the elementary 
rule that if you want to do business with a man 
you ought not to tread on his corns if you can avoid 
it. These defects were probably inborn in Mr, 
Balfour, but they have been accentuated by his 
want of effort to overcome them. Before he was 
Irish Secretary nobody fancied that he would ever 
be a good administrator. He was a dilettante scholar 
and man of the narrow fashionable world. He had 
never been even a town councillor or an active 
magistrate at Quarter Sessions. He had never 
applied himself steadily to anything he did not like. 
Some people would say he was too academic, but 
this would hardly be fair to Cambridge. When 
Mr. Balfour was at Cambridge he never even 
subjected himself to the discipline of the Tripos. 
He preferred to pick and choose those bits of 
literature and philosophy which he liked. When 
he was Irish Secretary, Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien 
gave him a great opportunity of making a repu- 
tation. His coolness of temper gave him advantages 
in controversy as against their enthusiasm. He 
showed the resoluteness which Englishmen like in 
dealing with men of other races, and especially with 
men of races whom they do not understand. These 
two qualities made events bring out his merits as a 
debater, and before he ceased to be Chief Secretary 
he had become one of the best speakers of his 
generation. 





But those who know anything of the inner 
history of his Chief Secretaryship know that he 
never was in any sense a good administrator. H: 
left the administration to the supremely capable 
Civil Servant who is now Governor of Ceylon. He 
did not meddle with details himself. He merely 
used his debating skill to defend the acts of his 
subordinates. The only really great administrative 
achievement of those years was the organisation of 
the light railway, which was thoroughly well done. 
But with this Mr. Balfour had practically nothing 
todo. The credit was due to Mr. Jackson, who has 
business tact without social tact, and who war, 
consequently, unceremoniously shunted when the 
present Government was formed. 

As leader of the House Mr. Balfour cannot leave 
his work to others. If he does not do it himself it 
must be badly done. Left to his own resources he 
shows himself quite incapable of getting work 
quietly done. His only resource of statesmanship 
is to have a good stand-up fight at frequent intervals 
in order to keep up the spirits of his supporters. 
Mr. W. H. Smith would have smuggled Bills 
through in the dinner-hour, or worked them through 
by steady attention and readiness to accept now 
and then a well-considered compromise. Mr. 
Balfour is dining at the dinner-hour—if he is 
not at the opera. He cannot endure the prosy 
processes by which Englishmen of the “middle- 
classes”? habitually do their work. If he makes 
a concession (like that to Sir Albert Rollit), 
it is made at a dash without any careful thought as 
to its effects. Indeed, he has apparently neglected 
to master the details of any one of the principal 
measures of the Session. The result is inevitable 
muddle. The only way Mr. Balfour can see out of 
a muddle is an all-night sitting. He has probably 
less objection to sitting up after midnight than most 
business men have, and can hardly appreciate the 
indignation with which the quieter half of the 
House of Commons on both sides view these 
frequent suspensions of the twelve o’clock rule. 
The young bloods of course like an occasional 
row, and the present Tory party contains an 
unusual proportion of young bloods, who have 
nothing in the world to do. They enjoy baiting 
the Radicals in the small hours, and they can 
sleep it off next day, and be up in good time for 
afternoon tea. But the leader of the House of 
Commons who allows himself to be guided by the 
young bloods is bound to get into trouble. They 
will hardly help him to mollify the temper of the 
Opposition, or to win the approbation of the pivo'- 
men in the constituencies. Spectacles like that of 
last Monday night, when a Bill to enrich the land- 
lords at the expense of the people wes forced 
through the Report, as it had been forced throug’ 
the Committee, stage by mere brute force, [during 
the hours when decent people are a.leep, will not 
increase the popular respect either for the House or 
its leader. The whole proceeding is one of which 
a less cynical man than Mr. Balfour would be 
ashamed. 

Another peculiar feature of Mr. Balfour’s leader- 
ship is his extraordinary ignorance of the rules of 
the House. One would expect him to look a little 
ahead. If he intended last week to push the Rating 
Bill through at all hazards on Monday, he might 
have been expected to have made up his mind 
what Bill he would take next. If he knew what 
he would take next he might have been expected 
to put down that Bill or resolution among the 
orders of the day for Tuesday. But it is clear 
that he had no such well-considered plan. He 
came down on Monday and announced that the 
Uganda Railway Bill would be taken on Tuesday. 
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But the Uganda Railway Bill had already been 
fixed for Thursday, and it is one of the most 
elementary rules of procedure that no Bill can be 
taken on an earlier day than that fixed by order of 
the House. Thus he was forced at eight in the 
morning on Tuesday to announce an entirely new 
programme for the Tuesday sitting, and the time of 
the House was devoted to the West Highland 
Railway Bill and the Conciliation Bill, which have 
but a faint chance of becoming law. The Locomo- 
tives on Highways Bill, thrown in by an accident, 
may prove the most useful result of the Session. 
This is not a way of doing business which would 
be endured by any Town Council or Board of 
Directors. They would insist that the agenda should 
be properly prepared, and is it too much that the 
House of Commons should ask the same? We do 
not share the expectation of some others that Mr. 
Chamberlain will soon take Mr. Balfour’s place; 
but if Mr. Balfour is to maintain his place he 
must try to borrow some of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
qualities. Perbaps, during the recess, he might 
wander like Haroun-al-Raschid in disguise among 
the people, and get elected, with the help of Mr. 
Jesse Collings, to the Birmingham Town Council. 
Failing that, we should advise him to go as an 
articled clerk to a busy City solicitor, and see 
what happens if he draws up articles of associa- 
tion all out of his own head. There are many 
practices in this world for which it is hard to find 
a reason, but which must nevertheless be respected 
by the mere mortal. 








MR. RHODES AND THE CHARTERED 
COMPANY. 





NE need not be an admirer of Mr. Rhodes to 

feel that his colleagues in the direction of the 
Chartered Company have treated him in rather a 
shabby way. At the end of last year, if they had 
not heard of it before, they heard of Dr. Jameson’s 
raid, On the 24th of June they came to the conclu- 
sion that Mr. Rhodes ought to resign his post as 
Managing Director of the Company in South Africa. 
Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett, who likes to associate 
himself with the discovery of the obvious, has drawn 
from Mr. Chamberlain the statement that this accept- 
ance was approved by him as Secretary of State for 
the Colonies. Unless we are very much mistaken, it 
was not only approved, but extorted. Mr. Chamber- 
lain, whose difficulties must in fairness be considered, 
has been much too tardy in his dealings with the 
Company and with Mr. Rhodes himself. After his 
sagacious promptitude in disavowing Dr. Jame- 
son, aud his reckless hurry in publishing his 
despatch to President Kruger, the Colonial Secre- 
tary has steadily refused to take any practical 
measures. He would not cancel the Charter, 
although no sane man could deny that the Com- 
pany were morally and civilly—we do not say 
criminally—rcsponsible for their agents. He has 
allowed Mr. Rhodes to remain for months in an 
official position under a corporation with a Royal 
Charter, although he knew perfectly well, as every- 
body else knew, that he was implicated in the in- 
vasion of a friendly State. He has instituted no 
criminal proceedings against Mr. Rhodes, although 
Dr. Jameson was obviously Mr. Rhodes’s tool. He 
has postponed inquiry into the conduct of the Com- 
pany on the utterly unfounded pretext that it would 
prejudice Dr. Jameson’s trial. It is not surprising 
that in these circumstances Mr. Chamberlain should 
be generally regarded in South Africa as cognisant 
from the first of the conspiracy against the Trans- 





vaal. We do not for a moment believe that he 
was. On the contrary, the evidence goes to show 
that he was personally in favour of taking a strong 
line and a high tone with the Company from the 
beginning of the year. But Mr. Chamberlain is not 
so bold and determined a man as he seems. He is 
still suspected by the Tories, who cannot forget the 
violence of his Radical days, and there is scarcely 
anything he will not do to mitigate this suspicion. 
The social influence exerted on behalf of the 
Company has been very strong. Herr Beit knew 
what he was about when he hired two Dukes, one of 
them connected with the Royal Family, to sit upon 
his Board. It is not a pretty part that the Duke of 
Fife and the Dake of Abercorn have played. But it 
has been worth millions to Herr Beit, who is not 
charged with ingratitude. There were, as Sir 
William Harcourt pointed out in the House of 
Commons, two sets of Chartered Directors. One 
set looked wiser than they were. ‘The other set 
were wiser than they looked. 

The Duke of Fife, the Duke of Abercorn, Sir 
Horace Farquhar, and Mr. Cawston have re- 
luctantly parted with Herr Beit and Dr. Rutherford 
Harris, as well as with Mr. Rhodes. Mr. Maguire pro- 
tests against leaving Mr. Rhodes in the lurch, which 
indeed involves dispensing with his own valuable ser- 
vices. Mr. Maguire would, indeed, be lost to all sense 
of decency if he failed to give Mr. Rhodes his “ moral 
support”’ on all possible occasions. There are ties 
which, even in the City, are not lightly broken. 
But Mr. Maguire’s colleagues have dropped their 
pinchbeck Napoleon in a somewhat ignoble fashion. 
They are the creatures and puppets of the “God 
in the Car” and of his German friend. For 
reasons best known to themselves they acknow- 
ledged his dictation and obeyed his orders. If 
they had stuck to him, they might have lost 
their Charter. But they would have gained what 
less aristocratic persons value more than any paper, 
parchment, or sealing-wax. The position of the 
Company is now, to put it mildly, peculiar. Under 
their Charter, which is still valid, they are the 
nominal rulers of Mashonaland and Matabeleland, 
now the scene of serious fighting, and under 
military control. But they have no armed force at 
their disposal, and even their police are subject to 
the orders of Imperial officers. Lord Grey repre- 
sents them, after a fashion, at Bulawayo, which is 
now in a state of siege. But Sir Frederick Car- 
rington is really in command, Mr. Rhodes has 
become a mere shareholder, and may at any moment 
cease to be even that. When the telegrams in- 
criminating Mr. Rhodes first appeared in May, and 
he was asked to resign, he said he was about to 
fight the Matabele on the morrow. The expected 
battle did not come off, and now Mr. Rhodes is a 
private individual. He has, however, announced his 
intention of devoting his time and money to the 
interests of the country which bears his name so 
long as it remains under the rule of the Company. 
Half of this message has an ugly resemblance to 
a bribe, and the other half to a threat. Mr. Rhodes 
can do what he likes with his money; but he cannot 
be permitted to play ducks and drakes with the 
national honour. We have had raids enough. The 
resignation of Mr. Rhodes, which nobody can doubt 
that Mr. Chamberlain has procured, follows in a 
disagreeable manner the peremptory despatch of 
Dr. Leyds. It is Mr. Chamberlain’s fault that we 
have been put in a false position, and obliged to do 
with ungracious slowness what we should have 
done long ago of our own accord. Mr. Rhodes is, 
or has been, a very clever man. But as an imperial 


statesman he answers to Lord Palmerston’s definition 
He is matter in the wrong place. 


of dirt. 
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Now that the trial of Dr. Jameson and the other 
defendants has been fixed for an early date, the 
Government may be expected to announce the form 
of their promised inquiry. There are serious 
objections to a Committee of both Houses. The 
House of Lords has no control over the Executive, 
and no department of the State is responsible to 
them. Three directors of the Company are Peers, 
and only one is a member of the House of Commons. 
There are, however, reasons why even a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons alone would not 
be altogether satisfactory. The Committee could 
not sit during the Recess, and therefore could not 
begin its labours till next year. It could not give 
certificates of indemnity, without which the whole 
truth cannot always be ascertained. The jurisdiction 
of the House, and therefore of its Committees, 
is limited to the United Kingdom, so that Mr. 
Rhodes, for instance, could not be compelled to 
attend. It is true that, on the general principle 
of Parliamentary omnipotence, these defects might 
be supplied by statute. But the result, whatever it 
might be called, would be a Statutory Commission, 
and that is the most practical tribunal. The 
suggestion of a Committee nominated by the Lord 
Chancellor and the Speaker can scarcely be serious. 
The Lord Chancellor is a member of the Cabinet, a 
Minister of the Crown, and a political partisan. 
Nor has the present genial occupant of the woolsack 
established such a reputation for austere indifference 
to the claims of party as would justify the implicit 
confidence of his opponents. The Speaker is in a 
very different and in a completely independent 
position. But it is not one of his duties to appoint 
Committees, and to lay such functions upon 
him would do neither him nor his office any 
good. When Mr. Rhodes, immediately after the 
raid, resigned office as Prime Minister of Cape 
Colony, he told a public meeting at Kimberley that 
his career was only beginning. He meant that it 
was atanend. He is a young man, and the future 
may have much in store for him. But he will have 
to start afresh. He has destroyed with his own 
hand the fabric of his own reputation. His treat- 
ment of Sir Hercules Robinson, of Dr. Jameson, of 
his colleagues in the Cape Ministry, and of President 
Kruger, will prevent anyone from trusting him 
for a long time to come. It is a curious and an 
instructive story. Mr. Rhodes has broken his head 
against those old, old maxims of morality and 
conduct which the cynical and superior person re- 
gards as only fit to illustrate copybooks. 








THE DEADLOCK IN CRETE. 


HE appointment as Civil Governor of Crete of 
Prince Georgi Berovich is an indication that 

the necessities of the situation are at last forcing 
the Powers to do something which may pass for 
effective action. The Prince is an Albanian and a 
Christian, Greek in language and to some extent in 
sympathy, and is reported to have done well in 
Samos during his eighteen months’ tenure of the 
post of Governor of that autonomous and relatively 
fortunate island—whose liberties, indeed, he has 
virtually protected against the Porte. It is true 
that he has not a free hand, that he is hampered by 
two Mussulman associates, one of them commander- 
in-chief in the island, and that very slender securities 
have yet been obtained from the Porte for the 
performance of its promises as to conciliating the 
islanders. But the fables of the Turkish authorities 
have at last become intolerable even to those who 





would gladly have accepted them. The Con- 
cert of Europe will not interfere to save the Ar- 
menians, because, as our Constantinoplecorrespondent 
elsewhere points out, it does not suit Russia’s policy 
to do so. But it does suit that policy that there 
should be no sudden collapse at Constantinople 
such as the Cretan rising may produce if it con- 
tinues. Accordingly, since his letter was des- 
patched, the Ambassadors have continued to press 
the Porte, and have got promises of compliance 
with most of their demands. The result is hailed 
by Continental Anglophobes as a triumph for 
Franco-Russian diplomacy over “ English intrigue.” 
There is a fixed idea in the minds of some people 
on the Continent that “England ’—a convenient 
abstraction, an ever-changing hobgoblin like the 
Greek Empusa, a bogey which may be taken to 
represent now Lord Salisbury, now the Armenian 
Committee, now the “forward party ” in Egypt, 
and, again, some wholly imaginary and nebulous 
imitator of Dr. Jameson and Mr. Rhodes—is deter- 
mined to obtain the island somehow, and that 
the Powers are busily frustrating the design. 
Similarly, these Anglophobes congratulate them- 
selves that the Russian control of Bulgaria and 
the reconciliation of the dynasties of Servia and 
Montenegro will enable Europe to defeat imaginary 
“British agents” in their encouragement of the 
Macedonian rebellion. It is all very silly, but not 
much sillier than a number of things said by 
Englishmen during the last half-century about 
Russia. It might, of course, be replied that the 
initiative in the Cretan question comes mainly from 
Austria, and that England is as active in the Concert 
as any other Power. However, the fact remains 
that the Concert of Europe is really beginning to 
put pressure on the Porte. Most of its demands 
are conceded, at least in appearance, a promising 
governor is appointed, and the Cretan Assembly was 
convoked for Monday last. 

Unfortunately for the Porte, the Concert of 
Europe moves too slowly, and its own fatuous 
excuses and delays are at last proving suicidal. The 
concessions have clearly come too late. Some of the 
members of the Assembly, with the best will in the 
world, could not get to Canea by Monday; others 
very naturally and properly regarded a meeting of 
which the safety was unguaranteed by Europe as a 
mere device for entrapping suspects. The Assembly 
did not meet, and the insurgents have convoked a 
rival body, and propose to annex the island to 
Greece. The Greek Government do not want it, 
and it would be a most embarrassing possession. But 
what will the Greek people do? That the Cretan in- 
surgents can command plenty of money there is 
little doubt. The patriotic and wealthy Greeks in 
all the great trading centres of Europe will take care 
of that. The Porte cannot blockade the island, and 
if it could, the blockade would be less formidable 
to Greek sailors than that of Caba—which is at 
least supposed to exist—is to the filibusters from 
the United States. We can hardly suppose that 
the Powers will blockade Crete for the Porte, or 
terrorise Greece in the general interest as she was 
terrorised in her own interest in 1886. The revolu- 
tionaries can move faster than the Concert of 
Europe, and the decay of the Turkish Empire can 
hardly be arrested by any action that the Powers 
may take. There is trouble in Macedonia, in the 
Hauran, in Armenia; there must surely soon be 
news of trouble in Arabia; and Turkey, as a writer 
in one of the reviews this month says, mereiy 
means “the present Sultan as long as he lives.” 

There may thus be an opening for a spirited 
foreign policy for England which we do not for an 
instant suppose Lord Salisbury will take. 1¢ has 
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already been advocated in essence by the Daily 
Chronicle, and were it adopted we should, asa nation, 
be really doing something for the progress of man- 
kind. Should the Concert fail to impress the 
insurgents, we at least can act. We can take 
sides against Turkey, prevent the despatch of 
Turkish troops to the island, and insist on its 
neutralisation under European control. This, indeed, 
is the least dangerous course. The other Powers 
will not Jand troops to suppress the rebellion, nor 
are they likely, we trust, to cut off the supplies 
of the insurgents; and they certainly will not allow 
massacres under the eyes of their naval forces. But 
they will always act several days too late. A short 
sharp measure like that suggested would end the 
difficulty, and arrest for a little while the col- 
lapse of the Turkish Empire. If that collapse 
comes gradually, Austria and Russia, who are chiefly 
concerned, may be able to agree on a modus vivendt. 
If it comes suddenly, the great European war may 
follow it in a month. And every day that the 
Cretan ursettlement continues increases the danger 
of a sudden collapse. 








FINANCE. 





HE hopeless anarchy in Turkey, the spread of 
the Mashona insurrection, and the unexpected 
strength shown by the Silverite party in the United 
States, have all continued to weigh upon the markets 
during the week. Nobody fears very much that 
European peace will be disturbed; there is a general 
feeling that Russia is resolved upon preventing 
serious troubles, and, that being so, the impression 
prevails that no other Power will enter upon ad- 
ventures, Still, nobody can foresee what may 
happen in Turkey from day to day, and therefore 
there is great unwillingness to incur new risks. 
The insurrection in South Africa will, of course, 
be put down sooner or later; but the cost to 
the Chartered Company will be very heavy, and 
Rhodesia itself will be thrown back for many a 
day. In the United States the strength of the 
Silverite party is so great that it is impossible 
to foresee what the result of the elections may be, 
and therefore the American market is feverish, and 
the general public is wisely holding aloof. The 
acceptance of Mr. Rhodes’ resignation has been 
well received in the City, where it is hoped that 
his removal from a position of influence will help 
to bring about better relations with the Boers 
throughout South Africa generally. For some 
weeks, too, there has been an apprehension re- 
specting money in all the mining markets. The 
supply of loanable capital is unusually great, yet 
there is an unwillingness to lend in the mining 
market, and operators are therefore afraid to 
commit themselves to any great extent, lest they 
may be refused accommodation altogether. Con- 
sequently, business during the week has been very 
dull and very restricted. 

The joint-stock banks are in the foolish habit of 
calling in at the end of every half-year very large 
amounts, which at other times they lend freely, the 
object being to make it appear that they hold 
enormous reserves in cash. The manceuvre deceives 
nobody in the City, and at the end of each half- 
year it is very disturbing. Bill-brokers and mem- 
bers of the Stock Exchange who have borrowed on a 
large scale, and who find it easy to borrow any amount 
at other times, are suddenly called upon to pay back, 
not because the money is required for any real 
purpose, but simply to make it appear that the 
banks are more prudent than they really are. Upto 
Tuesday evening money, therefore, was scarce, and 
for the circumstances and the time dear. Indeed, in 


some cases application had to be made to the Bank 





of England for advances. Since Wednesday morn- 
ing, however, money has been coming out freely, and 
there is every probability now that the rates of 
interest and discount will be exceedingly low for 
months to come. Short loans have been made at 
4 per cent. and even less, and the rate of discount 
for three months’ bank bills is very little better, and 
probably will be even lower before very long. Next 
week the interest on the National Debt will be 
paid, which will largely increase the supply in the 
open market. Every day immense sums will be 
paid in interest and dividends; gradually the money 
locked up by the Japanese Government will be paid 
out; and, over and above all that, gold continues 
to come in from abroad in immense amounts. Ap- 
parently, therefore, money will remain as cheap 
as ever all through the year. The silver market 
is fairly steady, ranging from 31}d. to 31}d. per 
ounce, and the India Council continues to sell its 
drafts exceedingly well. On Wednesday it dis- 
posed of the whole amount at an average price 
of about Is. 2,5.d. per rupee. 

The stock markets, for the reasons stated above, 
have been generally dull throughout the week. 
Here and there there have been extraordinary 
movements; perhaps the most stirring was the rise 
on Wednesday of Coats’ shares to £67, i.e. the £10 
share is now quoted at 67, or, if it were expressed 
as usual, £100 stock would be selling for £670. 
However good the enterprise may be, this is obviously 
a dangerously high price. High-class securities are 
also well supported, and the Continental Bourses 
have been fairly steady. Gold shares are dull, and 
apparently are likely to continue so for some time 
to come. And there have been sharp fluctua- 
tions in American securities. We repeat what 
we have advised so often, that the investor will 
do wisely to keep aloof from the market. Specu- 
lators may gamble, but there is too much risk for 
a prudent man. Trade is bad; nobody can tell how 
the election will go, and therefore nobody can fore- 
see what the currency and the country will be like a 
year hence. Everything may come right, of course, 
and we sincerely trust that it will; but wise men 
will wait till they have reasonable assurance that 
a prudent policy will be adopted before they risk 
their money. 








INSURANCE. 





N coming this week to close quarters with some 
of the life offices whose valuations have recently 
been made public, we deliberately select for first 
notice # company that justifies commendation. The 
Pelican commenced its life in the closing years of 
the last century, and for a much longer period than 
most of us would desire to remember, its constitution 
and its method of conducting business alike empha- 
sised its age. In his relations with the company’s 
agency connections, and, generally, so far as the 
acquisition of new business was concerned, the late 
manager, no less than his father before him, was a 
sort of passive receiver-general. He was just an 
excellent chief-of-the-staff, who religiously dotted 
the official “i's,” and was strictly directed by the 
Directors. And so, reverend, inert, inept, the Pelican 
dreamily issued policies for some £200,000 or so of 
new assurances per annum, pocketed 20 per cent. of 
the profits that resulted from the participating, and 
the whole of the profits of the non-participating, 
branches of its business, and leisurely paid ite claims 
three months after proof of death, boasting all the 
time of its aged respectability, and receiving from 
its more youthful and progressive competitors the 
treatment due to a fossil in life assurance. Within 
the ten years ended December 31st last the total life 
and annuity funds in hand have grown by less than 
£8,000. 
It is not, then, for a brilliant past that we select 
the Pelican for commendation. But the fossil has 
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been revivified. A new Act of Parliament has 
resulted in modernising its constitution. A new 
principal officer, alive to modern ideas of manage- 
ment, is infusing energy into its connections. The 
Pelican is being heard of, and will no doubt be more 
heard of, in active life. And its new prospectus and 
the annual and quinquennial reports just issued go far 
to justify its claim to consideration. Policy monies 
are now payable, as they should be, immediately on 
proof of death and title; greater liberality (still 
falling short, however, of the best practice) is shown 
in the conditions under which lapsed policies may be 
revived; nine-tenths, instead of four-fifths, of the 
profits in the participating branch are shared among 
the policy-holders, The result, so far asthe past year 
is concerned, is an encouraging increase of new 
assurances, new premium income, new accretion to 
the funds in hand; the net totals being £335,539, 
£12,409, and £34,797 respectively. Not extravagantiy 
great figures, certainly, especially for a bonus year, 
but much greater than they have been for many 
years, and an earnest, we hope, of better things. 
Participating policy-holders, present and pros- 
pective, are, it must be said, still disadvantageously 
placed, as compared with the policy-holders of many 
proprietary offices, not to speak of the mutual 
societies, in that the whole profits of the non-par- 
ticipating part of the business are in the future, as 
in the past, to go to the shareholders. The ex- 
pense ratio also (1585 of the premium income) 
is too high, and has been increasing. But a pro- 
prietary has its privileges no less than its responsi- 
bilities, and among those who choose a proprietary 
office for assurance there will, we fancy, be little 
inclination to cavil, so long as it can show such 
excellent results as have just been shown by the 
quinqguennial valuation of the Pelican. A bonus of 
35s. per cent. per annum on the sum assured, whole 
life and endowment, coupled with moderate pre- 
miums, and a satisfactorily stringent valuation and 
reserve—3 per cent. only was the rate of interest 
assumed, and the Table of Mortality used was the 
Healthy Males of the Institute of Actuaries—it is 
only in really good offices that such a combination 
can be found. This bonus, we ought perhaps to say, 
is a “simple,” as distinguished from the “compound” 
bonuses sometimes declared ; and it was only arrived 
at by a rearrangement of the method of distribution 
that lessens the profits for older lives and policies of 
long duration. Still, it is a capital send-off to the 
Pelican under its more liberal and progressive régime. 
To go from the Pelican to the Standard Life 
Assurance Company would seem to many to be 
a change from China to Great Britain; from 
existence to life. Yet we have to condole with 
the policy-holders, not without some censure of the 
management, of the latter office on the results of 
the quinquennial valuation that have just been made 
public. The Standard is a company that does an 
almost world-wide business. It has effected 
assurances during the past five years for over 
£2,000,000 more than during the previous five 
years ; its ratio of expenses to premium income has 
increased by less than 1 per cent.; the rate of 
interest upon its invested funds has declined by only 
ls. per cent.; its mortality experience is said to 
have been well within the expectation. Yet the 
bonus declared has fallen 103. per cent., and is 
now a beggarly £1 per cent. “simple” bonus 
per annum. The mischief arises, so the report 
informs us, from the shrunken value of the 
rupee, Large accumulated funds invested in 
Indian securities, hitherto treated as of the value 
of 2s. per rupee, the company, during the past 
five years, has written down to the actual 
exchange value of that coin. This has involved 
a lessening of the assets by £194,614, and a corre- 
sponding reduction in the surplus for distribution 
among the policy-holders. The cause of the decline 
of the bonus is, of course, an exceptional and a 
temporary one, and a rise, perhaps to the normal 
303. per cent., may be hoped for again. But it is 





a long time since the rupee was worth anything 
like 23s.; and (we say it in all friendliness to the 
company, which, although too expensively conducted, 
is a thoroughly sound one) it is difficult to resist the’ 
conclusion that a prudent management would long 
ago have “faced the music” which they must have 
known would some time have to be faced. 








THIS MORNING’S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER, 


Q4tURDA Y.— The announcement that the 
directors of the Chartered Company have 
accepted the resignations of Mr. Rhodes and Mr. 
Beit helps to clear the air, and ought to be received 
by President Kruger as evidence of the fact that 
justice is going to be done in the matter of the 
Transvaal. The directors made a great mistake 
when they deferred their acceptance of the resigna- 
tions at the time when they were first proffered ; 
but as they have now atoned for that blunder, it is 
needless to dwell upon it. Nothing can be more 
remarkable than the change of tone in London 
Society regarding the chief actors in the famous 
raid. Those who last January sought to find 
excuses for Messrs. Rhodes and Jameson are silent 
now. The fact that they committed a serious 
blunder which has been attended by consequences 
of almost incalculable gravity, is now universally 
recognised—in London, at all events. But, judging 
by a private letter I received this morning from 
South Africa, there are still persons in that part 
of the world who believe that the only criminal is 
Mr. Kruger, and who are prepared to defend Mr, 
Rhodes through thick and thin. 

The Daily Chronicle, I see, quotes with warm 
approval a very beautiful sonnet by Mr. Bailey 
Aldrich, the American poet, written after the poet 
had read Mr. William Watson's “ Purple Armenia.” 
In the sonnet Mr. Aldrich asks, with reference to 
England's failure, “If ‘twas thy haughty Daughter 
of the West that stayed thy hand?” Now it is an 
indisputable fact that it was the outburst of Anti- 
English feeling which followed Mr. Cleveland’s 
unfortunate message that put an end to 
the hopes of Armenia. Lord Salisbury might 
have been overborne six months ago as he and Lord 
Beaconsfield were overborne in 1876 if it had not 
been that England suddenly found herself con- 
fronted by that outbreak of unreasoning and 
inexplicable animosity on the part of the American 
people. One is glad to know that the passionate 
hatred which was then for a moment made apparent 
died out almost as quickly as it flamed up; and 
every body in this country recognises the fact that it 
did not represent the real sentiments of the better 
part of the American people. But the melancholy 
fact remains that the Jingoism of Washington 
quenched the last hopes of the unhappy Armenians. 
It was not Great Britain, but the oppressed nation- 
alities of the East, that suffered most from that 
melancholy incident. 

Sunday.—Last night's dinner of the Cobden Club 
was a very interesting event, but that to many 
of us it partook somewhat of the nature of a funeral 
feast cannot be denied. It was not that any serious 
fears were entertained of the success of the Brum- 
magem schemes of Protection which have been 
hatched in the fertile brain of the Colonial Secre- 
tary, still less that any one really believed that we 
are going to see the work of the Free Traders un- 
done. But this particular banquet partook of the 
character of those which are held on certain days 
every year when the survivors in some glorious 
deed of arms meet together to celebrate their 
victory. There are so many gaps at the table, 80 
many faces that are only visible to the mind's 
eye, that a certain feeling of sadness necessarily 
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overcomes the survivor who finds himself one of 
the company. Mr. Fi-her Unwin has celebrated the 
jubilee of Free Trade by publishing a popular 
edition of Mr. Morley’s “Life of Cobden.” One 
would like to ask when that book is to be followed 
by the life of Mr. Bright? Mr. Gladstone once 
stated his opinion that no man’s life should be 
written until thirty years after his death. But the 
world moves too fast now to listen to this counsel 
of perfection. Mr. Bright has left behind him a 
splendid memory—one which yesterday's festivity 
served to recall—but if his biography is to possess 
the character of living picture rather than a mere 
posthumous portrait, it ought to be written soon. 

Monday.—Great talk regarding the “all-night 
sitting’’ which is anticipated on the Rating Bill, 
members making arrangements for absence from 
home from night to morning. Whether there will 
be any “scenes” is, of course, unknown; but it is 
said that some of the young bloods on the Tory 
benches are in a state of extreme irritability, and 
are apparently anxious to visit their disappointment 
at the shortcomings of their own leaders upon the 
heads of the innocent Opposition. People are 
already speculating upon what may happen when 
the Rating Bill reaches the House of Lords, and 
it is generally understood that it will be stoutly 
opposed and vigorously criticised by the little band 
of Liberals who represent freedom in the House of 
privilege. Meanwhile Mr. Courtney's speech at the 
Cobden Club dinner on Saturday seems to be 
generally regarded as proof of the growing diverg- 
ency between the Member for Liskeard and the 
Unionist party. His vigorous attack upon Mr. 
Chamberlain's proposals will hardly please that very 
sensitive gentleman. 

Tuesday.—The bungling of business in the House 
of Commons reached a stage in its development last 
night that may fairly be called unprecedented. As 
everybody knows, Mr. Balfour resolved that the 
House should sit all night in order to deal with the 
Rating Bill, on the plea that time was of the utmost 
importance, and that many important Bills needed 
to be dealt with at once. In accordance with this 
plea, he stated at the beginning of the sitting 
yesterday the various important Bills which he 
proposed to take at this evening's sitting. A few 
hours later an energetic member of the Opposition, 
sitting on the front bench, discovered that all these 
Bills had been placed on the paper for Thursday, 
and could not accordingly be taken on an earlier 
day! This fact he forthwith communicated to Sir 
William Harcourt, and as a consequence communi- 
cations were opened with Mr. Balfour, who, dis- 
covering his mistake, had to drop his proposed 
programme for to-night, and substitute for it a 
number of entirely unimportant measures. This 
has, of course, given the Opposition a splendid 
opportunity of exposing the bungling way in which 
Ministers are doing their work. They kept the 
House sitting till eight o'clock this morning when 
they had no real work to give it this evening. It is 
highly probable that at the sitting to-night Sir 
William Harcourt will move the adjournment in 
order to call attention to this extraordinary way of 
doing business. I am bound to say that Mr. 
Hanbury is the real offender on this occasion, but 
Mr. Balfour will unquestionably have to bear the 
burden of responsibility. 

The all-night sitting was not productive of many 
“incidents,” though there was much anger on the 
Liberal benches at the rowdyism of the younger 
Tories, and the speeches made by Mr. Balfour and 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach were resented as being 
altogether unjustifiable. Poor Mr. Chaplin has 
“aged visibly” whilst this wretched Bill has been 
before the House, and last night his forlorn appear- 
ance excited the pity of Liberal members. 

Mr. Danckley, the former editor of the Manchester 
Examiner, whose death is announced this morning, 
was one of the ablest journalists of the last half- 
century. But he could not quite suit himself 





to new methods in journalism, and of late it 
was only to the readers of the J/anchesler Guardian 
that his name was familiar. He treated many 
important subjects with great thoroughness, wide 
knowledge, and a real insight. The famous papers 
on the Crown and the Cabinet, by which he gained 
his popular reputation, were by vo means the best 
things he did. If he had been rather less crotchety, 
and rather less inclined to take side views of his 
subjects, he might have held the first place among 
the journalists of his time. 

WWednesday.—I see that the Times to-day seeks 
to lay the whcle blame for the all-night sitting on 
the Oppositior, and is exceedingly wroth with Sir 
William Harcourt for his criticisms upon Mr. Balfour. 
Without endorsing everything that Sir William 
Harcourt has said or that the Opposition has done, 
one cannot ignore the fact that—on their own 
showing—it has been the bungling of Ministers 
that made the all-night sitting inevitable, whilst 
as for language, it was the heated and utterly 
unreasonable invective of Mr. Balfour and Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach that roused the furious storm 
which broke out yesterday morning. Nor is the 
Times more accurate when it declares that it was 
Mr. Balfour himself who informed Sir William 
Harcourt of the error which had been made in 
arranging the business for Tuesday. The informa- 
tion was given to Sir William in the first instance 
by a Liberal member. There is, therefore, no 
pretence that Sir William was debarred from 
commenting on the blunder because of the source 
from which he heard it. The intention to move 
the adjournment of the House yesterday was 
abandoned, thoigh a strong Liberal “ whip” had 
been sent out. The battle on the Rating Bill 
will, however, be renewed on the third reading. 
The anger and disgust of the urban Tories grows 
daily, and it is just as well for the safety of the 
greatest Ministry of modern times that the Session 
has now only a few weeks to run. If it had as 
many months, anything might happen before the 
prorogation. 

Thursday.— Yesterday's debate on the third 
reading of the Rating Bill was very damaging to 
Ministers, and they knew it. They have escaped 
from the consequences of their monstrous Education 
Bill by the simple process of killing that measure. 
But the equally monstrous Rating Bill will live, and 
will bring down its own curse upon the heads of the 
foolish persons who have made themselves respon- 
sible for it. Mr. Asquith’s speech yesterday, and 
Mr. Whiteley’s outcry from the Tory benches, 
furnished a foretaste of what the bungling Ministry 
may expect as the result of its ill-starred victory. 

In, the meantime, everybody is glad that the 
wretched Bill is out of the House of Commons, 
and nobody is so glad as the unfortunate gentleman 
who has had to pilot it through that Chamber. 
It has been impossible not to feel real pity for Mr. 
Chaplin, who has been so heavily overweighted in 
dealing with a vigorous and acute opposition. He 
has “aged visibly” under the infliction, and more 
than once has seemed to be on the point of a col- 
lapse. Happily, the ordeal is now at an end, and 
people were laughing yesterday at the emphasis 
with which he was reported to have declared that 
under no conceivable circumstances would he ever 
undertake a similar duty. 

The chances of an examination by a Royal 
Commission into the affairs of the South African 
Chartered Company have disappeared. Mr. Cham- 
berlain has been very adroitly angling for Liberal 
support, and he has succeeded in inducing a certain 
number of Radicals to express an opinion in favour 
of a Royal Commission ; but the front-bench Liberals 
stick to a Parliamentary Committee as the best 
tribunal, and to this tribunal the whole business 
will accordingly be transferred. 

There is great and justifiable indignation among 
the Liberal Peers at the treatment they are re- 
ceiving from Lord Salisbury. The Prime Minister 
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sits in moody silence whilst the members of the 
Opposition are criticising the Government Bills, 
makes no attempt to answer their speeches him- 
self, evidently discourages his followers from doing 
so, and the moment the Liberals have said their say 
calls out “ Divide!”—a cry which is equivalent to 
imposing the closure upon the docile herd behind 
him. It will be interesting to see whether he will 
venture to take this course upon the Rating Bill 
when it reaches the Upper Chamber. 





THE REPENTANCE OF SAMUEL PEPYS. 





ters we have seen the last of the new version 
of Pepys’s Diary. That marvellous human 
document comes to an end in the eighth volume just 
published by George Bell & Sons. There is to be 
another volume, full of interesting supplementary 
matter; but the Diary itself closes on May 3lst, 
1669, with the melancholy words in which Pepys 
declares, happily erroneously, that he is going blind, 
and must prepare himself for that sad estate. In 
this last volume there is one complete episode which 
serves to maintain the character of the work as a 
photographic reproduction of a man’s heart and life. 
That episode is the repentance of Mr. Pepys after 
his wife’s discovery of his amour with her maid, 
Deborah Willett. It was on Lord's Day, October 
25th, 1668, that “the greatest sorrow to me that 
ever I knew in this world happened,” when his wife 
coming up suddenly “did find me embracing the 
girl.” Up to that moment Mrs. Pepys had, ap- 
parently, shown a considerable degree of indifference 
to her husband's numerous offences. It was, in all 
probability, the indifference of ignorance. Possjbly 
she never suspected that one who was himself so 
jealous of anything in the nature of a flirtation on 
the part of his spouse could be otherwise than 
devoted to her. Be this as it may, seeing was 
believing in the case of Mrs. Pepys; and from 
the moment when she saw her husband kissing 
her maid, her whole attitude towards him under- 
went a change. To begin with, she began a series 
of attacks upon him which continued daily and 
nightly for several weary weeks. All of these 
attacks are faithfully recorded by the inimitable 
diarist. “My wife did, towards bedtime, begin to 
be in a mighty rage from some new matter that she 
had got in her head, and did most part of the night 
in bed rant at mein most high terms of threats of 
publishing my shame; and when I offered to rise 
would have rose too, and caused a candle to be lit 
to burn by her all night in the chimney while she 
ranted, while the knowing myself to have given 
some grounds for it, did make it my business to 
appease her all I could possibly, and by good words 
and fair promises did make her very quiet, and so 
rested all night, and rose with perfect good peace, 
being heartily afflicted for this folly of mine that 
did occasion it, but was forced to be silent about the 
girl, which I have no mind to part with, but much 
~ that the poor girl should be undone by my 
ff) y:” 

Innocent Mr. Pepys! He little knew his wife's 
persistency and his own weakness. Day after 
day he has to tell the same story of shrill abuse, 
listened to in silence, because of his own 
consciousness of guilt; of actual blows, to which 
he submits unresistingly, though not without 
plentiful tears and sobs; and of renewed 
demands that the cause of all the trouble shall be 
expelled from the household. Nor does Mrs. Pepys, 
in her jealous fury, forget to remind her erring 
spouse of her own superior virtue, and of the many 
temptations which she has resisted for his sake; so 
that at last one melancholy night, when she had 
been raving till past midnight, he cries and 
weeps heartily, and vows that he will himself bid 
the girl begone. Two days later, after another 





terrible scene with Mrs. Pepys, he fulfils his promise, 
thereby hoping that his peace has been secured. 
Yet, even when the unfortunate Deborah has left, his 
affection for her continues, and whilst he is declaring 
with the most solemn oaths never to see her more, 
he is secretly trying to discover her whereabouts 
with a view to an assignation. Nor does he fail in 
the attempt, for one happy day he learns that 
Deborah is now living in Lincoln's Inn Fields. Forth- 
with he hies to her, with some pretence of business 
at Whitehall to lull the suspicions of his wife, and 
for an hour he is in her company. He goes home 
mightily satisfied with the meeting, and puffed up 
with the happy thought that now all will be well, 
and that he will be able to carry on his intrigue, 
and yet have peace at home. Yet once again 
he had reckoned without his wife. On the 
very morrow of his stolen meeting with Deborah 
Mrs. Pepys suddenly descends upon him, and, 
calling him “all the false, rotten-hearted rogues 
in the world,” lets him understand that she knows 
of his conduct on the previous day. Thoroughly 
demoralised, the wretched man confesses, and then 
has to spend the afternoon in listening to her 
“threats and vows and curses, and, what was 
worse, she swore by all that was good that she 
would slit the nose of this girl, and begone herself 
this very night from me, and did then demand £300 
or £100 from me to buy my peace that she might 
begone without making any noise, or else protested 
that she would make all the world know of it.” It 
was now that the last scrap of courage on the 
sinner’s part disappeared, and that repentance over- 
took him. He “ most absolutely resolved, if ever I 
can master this bout, never to give her occasion 
while I live of more trouble of this or any other 
kind, there being no curse in the world so great as 
this of the differences between myself and her, and 
therefore I do, by the grace of God, promise never 
to offend her more, and did this night begin to pray 
to God upon my knees alone in my chamber, which 
God knows I cannot yet do heartily, but I hope God 
will give me the grace more and more every day to 
fear him, and to be tru3 to my poor wife.” Truly, 
the lines of Mr. Pey ys were not at this moment cast 
in pleasant places. His wife accepted his vows, but 
showed her faith in them by insisting that he should 
go no more abroad alone, but always with her ora 
manservant, and so low had the husband fallen that 
even to this condition he agreed. Yet even this 
did not secure for him the peace he desired. Mrs. 
Pepys showed herself, for the first time in her life, 
a thorough virago, and she insisted upon making 
him write a vile letter to the girl, telling her that 
he hated her, and calling her by the most opprobri- 
ous of all names. For a long time he fought 
against this odious act, but at last in his cowardice 
he succumbed, and the abominable letter was 
written. On the evening of that day of shame he 
writes as follows: “I to my wife again, and so spent 
the evening with very great joy. I did this night 
promise to my wife never to go to bed without 
calling upon God upon my knees by prayer, and I 
began this night, and hope I shall never forget to do 
the like all my life; for I do find that it is much the 
best for my soul and body to live pleasing to God 
and my poor wife, and will ease me of much care, 
as well as much expense.” 

This was the repentance of Samuel Pepys. It 
was not unaccompanied by maudlin words of con- 
trition, as he thought of the injury he had done to 
poor Deborah, and the reader will see from the last 
words of the extract we have just given that it was, in 
part at least, based upon a mercenary foundation. 
But for the moment it was as real as the sentiment 
of repentance could be in the case of a creature so 
abject, and its delineation in the pages of his Diary 
is perhaps the most powerful bit of “ realism” in the 
whole of that marvellous work. It did not last, of 
course. Before many weeks were over, Pepys had 
forgotten his prayers, and was at his old tricks 
again, whenever he thought that it was safe to 
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indulge in them. Even the unfortunate Deborah be- 
came once more his quarry. But one thing, at least, 
remained unchanged, and that was the wholesome 
terror of his wife which that lady had succeeded in 
inspiring in his manly bosom. Our last extract 
from ths Diary, relating to a period long sub- 
sequent to the great falling-out, must be the 
following: “This evening I observed my wife 
mighty dull, and I myself was not mighty fond, 
because of some hard words she did give me at 
noon, out of a jealousy at my being abroad this 
morning, which, God knows, it was upon the business 
of the office unexpectedly ; but I to bed, not thinking 
but she would come after me. But waking by-and- 
by out of a slumber, I found she did not prepare to 
come to bed, but got fresh candles, and more wood 
for her fire, it being mighty cold too. At this being 
troubled, I after a while prayed her to come to bed, 
all my people being gone to bed; so after an hour or 
two, she silent, and I now and then praying her to 
come to bed, she fell out into a fury, that I was a 
rogue, and false to her. I did, as I might truly, 
deny it, and was mightily troubled, but all would 
not serve. At last, about one o'clock, she come to 
my side of the bed, and drew my curtain open, and, 
with the tongs red-hot at the ends, made as if she 
did design to pinch me with them, at which, in 
dismay, I rose up, and with a few words she laid 
them down ; and about two, but with much seeming 
difficulty, come to bed.” Truly, Mr. Pepys had to 
suffer for his follies, but never before or since did 
rogue make franker confession of his dire humilia- 
tions. 








ARE MANNERS DECLINING? 





* RE manners disappearing from Great Britain?” 


Lord Meath asks this question in the Nine- 
teenth Century with a pathetic air of resignation. 
It all rests with Demos. If he decides that manners 
are unworthy of a free people, they must go. Lord 
Meath is manfully prepared to bow to the will of the 
majority. Perhaps, when a Conservative Govern- 
ment have exhausted all the ordinary subjects of 
revolutionary legislation, they will go to the country 
with the cry “ Down with politeness!” Apparently, 
it is with a view toa general election on that issue 
that Lord Meath appeals to the old-fashioned tradi- 
tions of courtesy. Is progress incompatible with 
polish? Need the brotherhood of man abandon respect 
for age, courtesy to woman, the habit of putting one’s 
seniors on the inner side of the pavement when 
taking a walk? Shall we unite “in sweeping from 
British soil the last vestiges” of a gracious and 
affable demeanour? Lord Meath is troubled, not so 
much by the rudeness of the democracy as by the 
decadence of people of high social position. “ Circles 
which used to be the strongholds of conventional 
etiquette” are now “brusque, loud and self-assertive.” 
With this degeneracy at the top, how can we expect 
the lower social strata to cultivate good manners? 
Lord Meath is evidently afraid that at the general 
election the “loud, noisy vulgarity” of “smart” 
society will head the poll. It is time to agitate, to 
familiarise the constituencies with chivalrous graces, 
to curb the combative instinct which is sorely 
tempted to describe the statements of political oppo- 
nents as invented by knaves and believed by idiots. 
When the critical moment comes, we must follow Lord 
Meath in a campaign of soft answers. An American 
politician has lately informed his countrymen that 
English elections are no better conducted than 
theirs. There is the same violence, there is as much 
corruption. He does not complain; he has not a 
hard word to say of us. He finds infinite comfort 
in the thought that the Anglo-Saxon race, in the 
old country as in the new, misbehaves itself at 
election times with all its might. When we are 
called upon to vote on the question whether 





manners shall be abolished by statute in these 
islands, let a minority, at all events, show that the 
old Adam of our stock is not their representative. 

It is curious, however, that the decline of manners 
is coincident with a marked improvement in the 
tone of public life. Nobody will maintain that 
controversy is now carried on with the bitterness 
of former days, and that electioneering, though by 
no means free from violence, is distinguished by 
the brutality which was once common. A literary 
gladiator who ventured to write now with the 
ferocity of Junius would be greeted with universal 
disgust: yet the manners of private society in the 
time of that satirist have been frequently extolled. 
Party passion, when most ungovernable, has been 
heated and condoned by the most strenuous up- 
holders of conventional etiquette. The decencies 
of debate are of comparatively recent origin; they 
certainly do not belong to the period when 
courtesy is supposed to have been pre-eminent. 
We have, therefore, this paradox—that when Lord 
Meath is asking whether manners are disappearing 
from Great Britain, there is in the conduct of public 
affairs far better breeding than was conspicuous 
amongst our polished ancestors when they aired 
their differences of opinion. They were savages in 
the arena, but exquisitely bred at home; we have 
improved the public manners, but degraded our 
social intercourse. These propositions may provoke 
a suspicion that Lord Meath is an alarmist. Is it 
true that “all outward forms of polite demeanour 
between man and man” show a tendency to 
vanish ? Lord Meath bewails our national 
reserve; but that is a different thing. We 
have no expansive bonhomie; and when it is 
said that the unpopularity of Englishmen abroad 
is due more to their manners than to jealousy 
of their success as a nation, it must be remem- 
bered that it is the Briton’s coldness rather 
than downright rudeness which exasperates the 
foreigner. This frigid reticence is traditional; it 
has nothing to do with the disappearance of “all 
outward forms of polite demeanour.” The English- 
man abroad can sometimes make himself extremely 
offensive; but this peculiarity is not a late growth. 
As a rule, the charm of foreign manners escapes 
him, first because the language is unfamiliar to his 
ear, and next because effusive sociability is 
contrary to his temperament. Unready in his own 
speech, he is irritated by volubility in strange 
tongues; and the extravagance of gesture with 
which the Continent expresses the joy of life 
stiffens all his angularities. 

But we are concerned with the attitude of 
Englishmen to one another, and with Lord Meath’s 
dread that the democracy is coming to regard 
simple politeness as an “evil survival from feudal 
and aristocratic ages.” A certain decay of con- 
ventional etiquette there must be; every age has 
its own etiquette, which often appears singular to its 
successor. The elaborate salutations which are pre- 
served for us in the School for Scandal would, 
if practised by anybody now, strike the most 
fastidious circle as affected and even grotesque. 
Indisputable politeness is simpler now than in the 
days when wigs and hoops and the nice conduct of 
a clouded cane demanded a very ceremonious de- 
portment. In a costume of blue and silver no man 
could take a lady’s hand without kissing it by 
way of greeting; but this salute from a gentle- 
man in a bicycle suit would cause no little 
surprise. By reducing the outward forms of 
courtesy to a slight inclination of the head and 
a democratic handshake, we have adapted them 
to a prosaic wardrobe; but even these attenuated 
formalities have their graces ; and if you make your 
bow as if there were a sudden fracture in the small 
of your back, this exposes you to unfavourable 
remark. Lord Meath is quite mistaken in supposing 
that the democracy is not tenacious of form. Ata 
public dinner lately, an American visitor began a 
speech with “Mr. Chairman, ladies, my lords and 
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gentlemen,” and explained for the benefit of the 
company that in his country ladies took precedence 
of lords. It was a rebuke from one democracy to 
another, showing that in a country with purely 
Republican ideals manners have some scruples 
which are unknown to our feudal survival. A 
certain element of vulgarity is sometimes an off- 
shoot of mushroom wealth; but where, even among 
the vulgar rich, does Lord Meath find a total dis- 
regard of natural courtesies, or the theory that 
“politeness between equals” is “a sign of 
weakness”? On the contrary, no people are 
such sticklers for etiquette; and the outward 
forms, so far from being threatened with 
extinction, press heavily on the parvenu with 
aspirations and no aspirates. Natural politeness 
is a growth which is not always careful of con- 
ventions. It is an affair of individual delicacy, 
and sometimes possesses an originality amounting 
to genius. It is remarkable chiefly for its swift 
perception of the feelings of others, and for its skill 
in asserting a personal view without exciting 
susceptibilities to leap into unseasonable argument. 
It conciliates unreason, defers to the harmless 
prejudices that simper through the world, and 
suffers fools, if not gladly, with no overt fatigue. 
So rare a temper is above forms, and treads the 
social atmosphere as if walking on clouds. But, far 
below, the crowd are not, as Lord Meath imagines, 
waiting impatiently for the time when courtesy 
will be a fossil to be wondered at in old books. 
The craving for sympathy which must hold society 
together will always have its rites of behaviour, 
which, however dubious they may seem to an elder 
generation, are as imperative as the instinct which 
— society from relapsing into eating peas with 
nives. 








THE USEFULNESS OF THE PRINCE OF 


WALES, 





HE graceful and interesting function at Aber- 
ystwyth, in which the Prince of Wales took so 
prominent a part last week, offers another striking 
reminder of the public activity of the Heir to the 
Throne. Within the last few months the Prince's 
name has been in many mouths. His admirable 
telegram during the Venezuelan war scare, his 
unwonted appearance on the cricket field to wel- 
come the Australian team, his well-deserved and 
popular victory at Epsom, his silent vote the other 
day against the cause of bigotry in the House of 
Lords, his genial discharge of the unfamiliar duties 
of an Academic Chancellor in Wales, all these in- 
cidents bear witness to the many interests with 
which he is connected, and to the many-sided 
part he plays. The Emperor William is scarcely 
more ubiquitous, and he is certainly far less sure of 
satisfying all. To have occupied for a lifetime the 
postof Heir Apparent, to have fulfilled the claims of 
that position, and many of the ornamental functions 
of the Crown as well, for a longer period than any 
figure in our history, and at the end to have secured 
so signally the nation’s liking and respect, is in itself 
no inconsiderable record ; for the duties discharged 
are not rendered the lighter by the fact that they 
are mostly simple and straightforward acts. For 
many years past the nation has been accustomed 
to rely with confidence at any public juncture on 
the Prince’s good-humour and good sense, and 
latterly, since the death of the Duke of Clarence, 
there has been added to this confidence, if we mis- 
take not, a stronger feeling of personal affection. 
In spite of difficulties, which may not have been 
entirely of the nation’s making, the Prince of Wales 
has steadily won his way to a deep measure of 
popular regard, and he is to-day readily accepted 
as a worthy representative of the vigorous, kindly, 
human temper of the English people. 





We wonder sometimes how it is that any English- 
men profess themselves Republicans in face of the 
evidence that every day presents of the practical 
utility of our Monarchical institutions. We admit 
that the theory of Republicanism most nearly 
approaches the ideal. We admit all that may be 
urged against the wastefulness, the servility, the 
corruption of Courts. If there were any proof forth- 
coming that Republican institutions destroyed the 
snobbish element in mankind, it would, we acknow- 
ledge, be worth no inconsiderable sacrifice to secure 
that end. But as there is at present no evidence 
whatever that the Republics of Europe and America 
are more free than the Monarchies from the in- 
sidious struggle for distinctions, as there is incon- 
testable proof that social and political liberty is as 
fully established under our Monarchy as under any 
Republic in the world, the only advantages which the 
advocates of Republicanism can offer us are a more 
ideal theory, and a somewhat diminished expense. 
The first point is of little moment with practical 
men. The second would only be worth considering 
if it could be shown that for the greater cost no 
corresponding value was received. But on the other 
side the advantages of combining, as we do, the 
forms of a Monarchy with the substance of a 
Republic are obviously great. Historic continuity 
counts for something even in iconoclastic times. A 
close connection with the Royalty of Europe may 
be of incalculable value to the cause of peace. The 
influence which the Queen has exercised behind the 
scenes of European politics will probably never be 
fully known. But the influence of the Prince of 
Wales as an ambassador of international good 
feeling was strikingly illustrated in his visit to 
Russia last year. Again, in an Empire so loosely 
bound together, we could ill spare the tie of unity 
which the Crown affords. The Prince’s visit to 
India was practically useful as an assertion of 
Imperial sovereignty in the eyes of rulers and 
of peoples who have never ceased to reverence 
such outward signs. The Crown’s authority over 
the colonies rests largely on the prestige of royalty 
alone. And surely it is worth some surrender of 
our theories to keep the first place in the nation 
national, something above the jar of party conflicts 
or the taint of party feuds. Every great state 
must have a spokesman, an official head. Every 
great state, whatever its constitution, will for a 
long time to come insist on surrounding its chief 
with circumstance and pomp. Majesty cannot be 
cheaply represented ; it must have its symbols for 
the eyes of men; and caeleris paribus it will pro- 
bably be better represented by a Hapsburg or a 
Bourbon than by a McKinley or a Grévy. There 
was something not altogether ignoble in the pride 
with which the defeated Austrians, at the interview 
between the Emperors after Solferino, compared 
the person and bearing of their Sovereign with 
those of Louis Napoleon, his successful rival. No 
party chief can ever command the loyalty paid 
to a hereditary Head. In a country where all 
questions, education included, are so fiercely con- 
troversial as they are in Wales, no one except 
the Prince could have brought together at 
Aberystwyth so many representatives of rival 
interests and conflicting views. It is this in- 
dependence of party, this power to moderate 
temporary rancours and to place national interests 
first, which gives to the Prince of Wales his 
paramount importance, and which in this country 
gives its stability to the throne. 

When one surveys the whole field of the Prince’s 
public service, one cannot but admire the versatility 
which it displays. Every variety of charitable 
function—from the opening of a hospital or cathedral 
to the debates of a committee for the housing of 
the poor—appeals for his help, and rarely asks in 
vain. The promotion of music, the recognition of 
art, the encouragement of agriculture, the sanction 
of any great exploit of engineering, hurry him in 
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College at South Kensington to the bridge across 
the Forth. He has special duties as a soldier, as a 
yachtsman, as a patron of the Turf, as a landlord, 
as a devotee of every form of sport. He has to 
meet the many demands that are made on the 
hospitality of the first gentleman in England. He 
has to lead Society, and to check class interest and 
the domineering power of wealth. And this last 
duty is by far the hardest of them all. It is not 
too much to say that Society—so-called—is at once 
his most unsparing critic and the source of every 
difficulty and scandal that arises in his way. It is 
scarcely possible to overestimate the Prince’s power 
of influencing that heterogeneous body, and through 
it the habits of the nation. He has done a great 
deal all his life long to lessen its narrowness, its 
political prejudice, its exclusive pride. He has the 
power of doing much more to discourage its 
extravagance, its worship of money and _ the 
vulgarity to which fashion is constantly inclined. 
A leader who could achieve that task successfully 
might claim to have served his time and country 
well, and should he undertake it in the years before 
him the Prince might add another to those titles 
which, apart from his position, many years of useful 
service bave given him to our regard. 








LETTERS FROM AN OLD FRENCH TOWN,.—II. 





HE street awakens early. Heavy shutters are 
lifted and bolts withdrawn. Opposite neighbours 
fling “ bon-jour” to and fro in a sort of conversa- 
tional catch-ball. There is clanking of water-pails 
and a shuffling of shovels. The weekly market- 
morn is noisiest of the noisy. Congratulations, 
greetings, a business-like hurry of wheels and feet 
fill the day from dawn to noon; the long afternoon 
breeds lingering gossip between town and country- 
folk—chatter, chaff, passing laughter and often 
passing dispute ; the liveliness of recreation succeeds 
the bustle of business. If any should be still asleep 
when marketing has already been in full swing for 
hours—if the lock of his slumber has not yet been 
picked, either by the consequential crowing of many 
cocks or the querulous cackling of their wives, by 
the penetrating clang of bell-tongues from the 
neighbouring clock-tower which single out every 
hour and every quarter with a wide clamour of 
demonstration, of cock-a-hoop exultation, as though 
time were a thief (especially a thief in the night) 
they were perpetually catching ; if no such burglars 
be in possession of his treasure-house of dreams, 
there is one on the way hither down the street 
whose pick-lock shall be irresistible. Better to wait 
for him with wide open ears than that he should 
break down with his flat thunder the trembling 
gates of unconsciousness, “ Rat-a-tat, rat-a-tat-tat- 
tat!” Such a drum will surely beat at the funeral 
of the goddess of Music, who with dead index-finger 
alone may then be pitifully permitted to keep 
time when tone is fled. It is well these drum-sticks 
can grow weary, or at least the hands that 
flourish them. They speak a dead language, but 
every startled ear has understood. With the 
wonderfully appealing power of noise they have 
called, like the drill-sergeant, “Attention!” 
They rise to a higher service of dumbness while a 
greater than the drumstick, “the drummer,” speaks. 
Mellow, lusty, and loud his voice leaps mountain- 
high over the minor murmurs of the street. With 
sharp, syllabic enunciation he throws out his 
announcement—rolls it at the listeners with the 
consequential generosity of a pompous giver of 
gifts, but waits not to witness its reception. Round 
he swings, portly in his white blouse—nonchalantly 
unoflicial he can afford to be, with the official drum 
slung so grandly en évidence before his ample waist 
—rustic in the simplicity of his tall yellow straw 
hat with its black ribbon. A few paces farther and 





the drumsticks return to the attack with renewed 
fervour; at either end and in the middle of the 
street they take by storm a hearing for their 
owner. The sound of them dies away round the 
corner; a flutter of the white blouse is lost under 
the blue-grey porches of antique houses bridging 
the pavement. Here fruit-stalls cluster in the 
shade, hovered over by ancient peasants capped in 
architectural white muslin. 

This Boanerges is soon followed by a Chrysostom, 
however. I would like to know what sweet message 
lies in that undulating chant that chains the street 
now from end to end. The blue-bloused singer 
scarcely looks a poet. Portly almost as he of the 
drumsticks, and with an air of alertness about 
him, his soul is not as the soul of children 
swayed in the rhythm of their song, swinging 
in clouds. It tramps the solid street with his 
tramping feet. Yet the chant itself, slow- 
winged, appealing with a strength as of salt in 
it, a dignity as of content, passes down the street 
like the fluttering of an old-world garment. An 
antique little chant, with the scent of a village 
garden about it, it has the prestige of guesthood 
in the present, for it belongs to the past—a past 
of honey and sweet thyme and lavender; a melan- 
choly little chant, it sails in a doubtful joy of 
resurrection under the auspices of commerce, sub- 
servient to the cheerful hopes of an itinerant 
china-mender whose voice floats off on such sweet 
waves while his soul is set to the rattling of a 
broken plate. For the message of the chant is 
“Give me to mend, mend, mend!” This Chrysostom 
seeks china to save with a patch, a rivet, or a 
coagulate. To mend is a pretty service; why not 
adorn it with the old-fashioned flower of a chant, 
that will wreathe itself like incense round the old 
china teacups, with their cracks, their chips, and 
their rivets, turned upside down now to hold 
memories instead of tea? Well chosen, Chrysostom ! 
The chant and the trade are not incongruous. 
There should be an art expression for every calling. 

With the sultriness of noon sounds intensify and 
concentrate ; murmur develops to the full age of 
hubbub; men are met together to eat and drink. 
One gusty voice from the café sweeps out like a 
whirlwind, dominant over many others which 
clamour under its volume. It is of so strange an 
emotional quality—it so bubbles and boils over 
ordinary human speech that I picture it like some 
great cylinder full of tears by which mine host, to 
whom it belongs, works the unwieldy machinery of 
his café. I think it is the organ of a Peter the Great 
among cafetiers, ruling on the tyrannous principles 
of a spoiled child. The sleepy afternoon lulls busy 
tongues, as it softens’ the sunshine in and out of 
tangled roof-lines with creeping shadow. The sun 
is like a bird with hitherto folded wings—soft grey 
concealed about his flaming breast— who now 
spreads them till they lie innumerable, of all shapes, 
in slants and smiling curves, over the peaks and 
plains of the street. A few lingering peasants, 
basket-laden—the last honey-gatherers of the hive— 
pass homeward still. I imagine the sun in softened 
mood touches fondly the warm bits of colour they 
wear, colour which he has laid a scorching hand 
upon in market-days gone by, so to mellow and 
bring within possibilities of harmonisation shawl, 
gown or apron, for he is reverent to these as to his 
flowers at this shadowy time of day; he calls out 
deep harmonies from patched skirts and faded 
blouses until I see the long narrow street as 
a garden where the poppies have glided into purple 
and blue, the sunflowers into russet and sepia, but the 
lilies tower up still in pristine whiteness. For every 
woman wears a cap, and every cap is like a crown 
of snow. I expect to hear grasshoppers’ metallic 
voices in high-pitched gossip, or the bee’s gentle 
soliloquy in his desert-island of a flower, or the 
butterfly’s wing-flutter as she parts like a morsel of 
flame or of cloud from the lips of a blossom she came 
to feed. 
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But, instead, my garden of the street quivers 
suddenly through all its masonried fences to a 
woeful squeal—frightful on this fine-strung instru- 
ment of the dreamy summer afternoon. It is a pig 
in battle, and this the only war-cry he has ever 
known. His instincts on the value of commotion 
are one with those of the cafetier. But with his 
sorry squeal he espouses the noble cause of freedom, 
protests against being led home in harness by a 
strange mistress. The innkeeper’s globose thunder 
supports an ignoble tyranny; yet he wins, the pig 
loses. For the peasant woman's strong hand is in- 
different to war-cries. It is a matter of agitated 
cap-ribbons for a moment, and the pig will be 
dragged on as complacently as if he chanted 
hallelujahs by the way. ‘Twilight will soon fall. 
The vesper bell with tongue of authority clanged 
coldly some time ago from the neighbouring 
cathedral. I know not how many souls have 
answered warmly. The Curé has passed, greeting 
courteously right and left, his soutane swinging as 
he strode. The prayers are already inaudible, the 
breath of fresh incense already invisible in the great 
church. But in its silence a few will be kneeling 
still; aged brown faces under white caps contem- 
plating the golden Calvary of the altar, devoutly 
dwelling upon the dim heaven which floats in their 
imagination like a formless radiance, seizing a 
moment for escape into poetry out of the prose- 
prison of their toilsome lives. 

The church is a Transfiguration Mount to the 
Catholic more easily than to the Protestant. There 
is mystery within its shrines, about its crucifixes, 
under the steep hollows of its arches, in the pale 
glimmer of its candles. It admits the unknown: 
not fingering over the lineaments of the Christ, but 
afar off falling down before the glory that envelops 
them. It is the expression of an aspiration, and 
leaves at least the heavenward side of the fold 
unhedged for the convenience of wing- culture. 
Souls take flight in these dusky cathedrals, and 
the ascent is glorious; but the descent too often 
is very pitiful. Yet shall holiness ever house under 
the narrow windows of the Known? There is a 
flight through veiled firmaments that occasionally 
results in the discovery of astar. May no philosophy 
or religion forget to leave scope for it. 

But languishing incense is dispersed from 
before the altar. The whole street is making 
burnt-offering to the flesh. The music of this 
ceremony is a stealthy sound of fizzling; the 
frankincense of it, alas! an odour of garlic float- 
ing on heavy wing into the rose-dipped sky. 
It is the hour of souper. The evening is dim 
and friendly, and some prefer to take their meal 
upon the doorstep; there will be no customers 
in the shop so late—these come rather at sunrise 
than at sunset. Here, or leaning cut of window, 
basin and spoon in hand, neighbours can chat and 
eat, with the street for a banqueting hall, roof- 
fretted with the first stars, and where the world’s 
family secrets can be discussed without fear of over- 
hearing from any other planet. It is gay and 
casual, this evening meal, eaten without lights and 
without napery. It is over, and Madame the cap- 
maker, pretty and graceful, leans in the doorway 
trifling with her young husband. His eyes are dark 
and twinkling; he is flute-player and Merry Andrew 
to the street in leisure moments. The great café- 
keeper does not disdain to sit on a stout wooden 
chair by the doorstep and lift his great voice over 
a few trivialities of discussion. The spare and 
ruminative father of a houseful of busy-fingered 
girls smokes in his blue blouse, placid and taciturn. 
His wife, larger, neater, of more personality than he, 
converses for him. Some dregs of coffee or the like 
are at this moment flung carelessly upon his neck 
from the ever-ready shoot-hole of an upper window; 
he responds to the damp salute with a look upwards, 
a lifting of the eyebrows, a remark in accents of 
mild irony, “ C'est bon, ca!” Then he smokes on. 
He is the son of an amiable race. E. H. 








THE DRAMA. 


a 
THEATRICAL CRITICISMS OF G. H. LEWES. 


TEMPORARY lull in the theatrical season 

gives me the opportunity . no, let me 
be honest; it is not from lack of opportunity that I 
have so long deferred speaking of Messrs. Walter 
Scott’s reprint of G. H. Lewes’s dramatic criticisms. 
It is because of my reluctance to consider again, 
after I don’t know how many shots at it, the funda- 
mental nature of criticism, a subject which a volume 
like this one of Lewes’s inevitably “‘comports.” For 
if you practise the critical craft yourself, however 
humbly and ineffectually, I defy you to write 
about a critic without asking yourself whether the 
particular way in which he worked implies a justifi- 
cation or a condemnation of your own way. In the 
present case there are peculiarly strong reasons why 
this question should force itself upon me. For it 
has been said that Lewes was the real originator of 
certain modern critical vagaries for which I, among 
others, have been held to blame. (I trust it is not 
immodest to drag in the “I,” when alleged faults 
are in question). Here is a passage from Mr. Archer's 
Introduction :—“ One of the first things that strikes 
the reader of these criticisms is their astonishing 
modernness. They are modern in every sense—not 
only in their serious qualities, but also in their 
frivolities and fripperies. All the vices, as they are 
harshly termed, of the New Criticism—I should 
prefer to call them foibles—show forth, full-blown, 
in this critic of the early ‘fifties.’’ [Lewes’s criticisms, 
it should be explained, appeared over the signature 
of “Vivian” in the Leader from 1850 to 1854.] 
“ Vivian is intensely personal; he does not even con- 
descend to the trick of dissembling the ‘I’ under 
the too transparent ‘one. When he is not inclined 
to write about his subject, he babbles about what- 
ever else comes into his head, with a free-and-easi- 
ness unsurpassed even by ‘Spectator’ or ‘Corno di 
Bassetto’ in the starry youth of the New Journalism, 
And if he does not attain to sceptical impressionism, 
or Lemaitrism—if he is apt to have an opinion, and 
states it, and even appeals to first principles in sup- 
port of it—he is always ready to step down from 
the high places of his own ideal and to adopt the 
standpoint of those who go to the theatre in quest, 
not of art, but of mere amusement.” Well, Mr, 
Bernard Shaw can take up the cudgels for “ Corno 
di Bassetto,” if he likes; for my part, I will let the 
statement about “Spectator” pass without a word, 
though not without a blush. That Lewes was not 
an “impressionist” but a “ judicial” critic, as Mr. 
Archer maintains, is clear enough, not merely by 
inference from his work but from his own descrip- 
tion of the critic's office. “ He is the severe guardian 
of public taste. He has to keep a vigilant eye upon 
the universal tendency in all publishers, managers 
and purveyors to appeal to the lower appetites of 
men. He is the wsthetic policeman.” Elsewhere 
Lewes alludes to the critic’s business of “ intimating 
what is good and what is bad in respect of art.” 
It is interesting to find Mr. Archer openly sym- 
pathising with this “ judicial’ criticism, or, as he 
calls it, aptitude for having an opinion and stating 
it, and even appealing to first principles in support 
of it. It is interesting, because it shows that Mr. 
Archer is himself by temperament a judicial critic, 
an anti-impressionist, with a deep-rooted belief in 
the efficacy of an appeal to first principles. And so, 
while Mr. Archer finds in Lewes something of “ Spec- 
tator,” I prefer to find in Lewes a good deal of Mr. 
Archer. That is my little revenge. 

The great difference between the two schools of 
criticism—the impressionist and the judicial—is, I 
take it, that the one deals primarily with the feelings, 
the other with the intelligence. Many critics hardly 
seem to feel things at all. What they want is to 
understand, to classify, to compare, to have general 
ideas. They do not see anything directly, but 
always through the medium of these general ideas. 
Thus you find Lewes writing :—“It is frequently 
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asserted that the greatest superiority of Shake- 
speare lies in his wonderful discrimination of character 
—his power of individualising types. Racine no- 
where exhibits the like prodigality, but he exhibits 
the like power. Shakespeare's fools, dotards, and 
villains all belong to a class, yet each is individual. 
Iago, Richard IIL, and Edmund are three cold, 
subtle, and intellectual villains; yet no one ever 
confounds them with each other; the same language 
would not indifferently be awarded them. This is 
not the case in Calderon’s plays.” And so on— 
as you see, perpetual classification and comparison, 
no direct sensations, Indeed, the judicial critic, when 
he does get direct sensations, straightway begins 
to distrust them. A conflict is immediately set up 
between his intelligence and his sensibility. Or, as 
Matthew Arnold used to put it, the point for the critic 
is not, Do I like so-and-so, but, Am I right in liking it ? 
Hence the perpetual seeking by the judicial critic of 
some standard external to himself. He appeals to 
“traditions.” Listen to Lewes on a performance 
which bores him, as he admits, but which, he thinks, 
ought not to bore him. “The secret of the whole 
quarrel between the Classic and the Romantic 
schools became suddenly revealed to me as I sat, 
warm and wearied, witnessing the performance of 
Andromaque. I could not but confess that the 
audience was anything but amused. I myself was 
not amused. Yet at the theatre one seeks amuse- 
ment above all things. Whereupon it flashed across 
my mind that, from the time when the Drama 
ceased to claim for itself the exalted aims of Art, 
and chose the lower aim of Amusement, the real 
greatness of the stage began to decline.” Here you 
eatch the judicial critic in flagrante delicto. He is 
horrified by his own direct sensations, and seeks to 
console himself by general ideas about art and 
other abstractions. It does not seem to occur to 
him that his inability to get a fresh and live satis- 
facticn from Andromaque is what would make his 
criticism really interesting to us if he would only sit 
down and analyse his state of mind—in other words, 
that we want to know his direct impressions of 
Andromaque, and not what he supposes tradition to 
tell him he ought to feel about that play. 

It is always said, of course, that to record a mere 
set of personal impressions is an idle task, because 
it can have no authority for the public. But where, 
after all, is the authority for judicial criticism? Its 
general ideas, its first principles, have no objective 
reality. Our ideas are as subjective as our sensa- 
tions. There is really no such thing as authority 
in criticism—apart from the authority of the critic's 
own character and mind. For, in the last resort, 
criticism is merely the contact of one mind with 
another and the result of that contact. The 
spectacle of a mind like Lewes’s in contact with 
a mind like Racine’s gives me pleasure; it gives me 
pleasure to mark how the work of a poet affects a man 
of philosophic temperament who sees things in the 
light of general ideas. But it also gives me pleasure 
to mark how the work affects a man of lively sensi- 
bility, who is subtle and sincere in the analysis of 
his sensations — indeed, this spectacle gives me 
greater pleasure than the other, because there is 
more humanity in it; it is a revelation of character, 
it may even be a psychological study. And that is 
why I prefer a page of Jules Lemaitre or Anatole 
France to all the criticisms of G. H. Lewes, able as 
these are. “ Lewes,” says Mr. Archer, “ was probably 
the most highly-trained thinker whoever applied him- 
self to the study of theatrical art in England.” Yes, 
and this intelligence of his, so highly trained, is con- 
stantly getting in the way of his direct impressions. 
Much of his work, I may add, is not so much 
dramatic as histrionic criticism, and therefore 
condemned to die with its subject. “Rachel has 
played better than she did on Monday; but her 
worst is worth a journey to see. There were several 
passages which seemed to us wide of the meaning; 
but, inasmuch as we do not remember her to have 
delivered them so on former occasions, we would 





fain believe ill-health had something to do with it. 
Her last act was much feebler than usual—but 
observe! the feebleness of a Rachel!” .... This 
sort of thing is quite meaningless to us who were 
not present at the performance. A. B. W. 








THE MINISTER AND THE BAKERS. 





HE German newspapers of last Sunday, in an- 
nouncing the resignation of Baron Berlepsch 
and the appointment by the Emperor of Herr Brefeld 
to the vacant portfolio of Commerce and Industry, 
made for the most part no attempt to disguise the 
grave significance of this event. Six years in the 
history of an Empire which has just celebrated its 
silver jubilee is a long term; and since Baron 
Berlepsch succeeded Prince Bismarck as Minister of 
Commerce in 1890 a considerable change of policy 
has intervened. At that time William II. was fired 
with a sanguine ambition to solve the social problem 
by wise legislation and perhaps by the force of his 
own personality. At that time the International 
Labour Congress at Berlin was a golden dream, 
not an accomplished failure. At that time Adolf 
Sticker, as preacher to the Court, was ostensibly 
lending the support of the Church to counsels 
of fashionable renunciation. The atmosphere was 
charged with reform, and, with the downfall of the 
veteran Chancellor, a new era was to be inaugurated. 
The proverbial spectator, who sees the best of the 
game, locks on with a smile. To-day the con- 
tinual tokens of friendship that are received at 
Friedrichsruh with more dignity than they proceed 
from Potsdam are indicative of the Emperor's 
return to Bismarck’s attitude in 1890. To-day 
Sticker has been unfrocked by a modern and more 
imperious version of “ who will rid me of this tur- 
bulent priest?” And to-day the sole survivor in 
power of the 1890 policy can trace his resignation in 
a direct line to its chief legislative enactment. The 
Workmen's Protection Bill (1892), which was its 
outcome, led, at that time of Social agitation, to a 
Commission for Labour Statistics; the principal 
recommendation of that Commission was for an 
improvement of the conditions of the bakery trade, 
and upon the adoption ef measures with this pur- 
pose Baron Berlepsch based his retention of office. 
A long struggle ensued, but Social reform had been 
discredited. The bakers’ day was over, and the 
floury Minister has retired. 
Baron Berlepsch was pledged, hand and heart, to 
a policy of State Socialism. His convictions corre- 
sponded exactly to the enthusiastic stage of the 
Emperor's Social government. His successor, for- 
merly his second in command, is well known to 
entertain precisely contrary views. To this he owes 
his promotion: his tenure of office will be deter- 
mined by the length of time that reactionary 
opinion suits his master’s mood. Just now it is 
completely in the ascendant. Nothing is more in- 
structive in this contest than the present position 
of Christian Socialism in Germany. This movement 
began in the odour of sanctity. It took its stand 
on the academic political economy of certain 
University Professors, of whom Dr. Wagner is now 
Rector and Dr. Schmoller Professor of Economics in 
Berlin. It harmonised this with detached texts 
from the Gospels, and, thus armed, Sticker preached 
an amiable asceticism to the fashionable ladies of 
his congregation, while their Conservative husbands 
fancied that they were destroying the revolutionary 
influence of Social Democracy. It was a delusion. The 
Social Democrats multiplied rapidly. The Emperor 
grew impatient at the blindness of a generation 
which failed to greet him as the People’s King, and 
meanwhile Christian Socialism had converted itself. 
This was the irony of the situation when, last 
autumn, pressure was brought to bear upon Sticker 
by the Conservatives, who saw that a Socialistic 
programme could no longer be protected by their 
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banner. As the attractive text of a half-hour’s 
sermon once a week, Christian Socialism might have 
been part of the Court diary; but as a political 
machine, as a spiritual weapon introduced into a 
struggle which the rest of the Conservative leaders 
(taking their cue from above) were determined to 
regard as a mere question of might, its action was 
decidedly unwelcome. Sticker would have drawn 
back with pleasure. There was the little matter 
of the Scheiterhaufen correspondence outstanding 
against him which made him the readier to prove 
his loyalty. But meanwhile certain sections of his 
following had the bad taste to be in earnest. There 
had grown up a body of Christian Socialists who were 
convinced of the spiritual justification of the majesty 
of work, of State organisation of labour (Baron 
Berlepsch’s watchword), of a democratic Emperor, 
as well as of the evils of plutocracy. They were 
practically identified with the economic aims of their 
ancient enemies the Social Democrats, while waging 
a pro forma warfare against their atheistic teachings. 
In November the inevitable happened. Pastor Nau- 
mann waited no longer upon Sticker’s vacillations, but 
founded an independent Christian Socialist party, 
with a definite and unmistakable Socialistic pro- 
gramme. But the schism came too late to help 
the reputation of the Emperor's turbulent priest. 
“Political divines are a monstrosity” he has 
written, and Sticker could neither pose as a martyr 
to his convictions nor satisfactorily repudiate the 
consequences of his professions. His Socialism was 
academic in origin, sensational in tone, and anti- 
Semitic in conclusion, and Naumann’s sincerer 
following broke away from him. His loyalty was 
too deeply compromised by the party which he 
had founded, and the peculiar diplomacy to which 
he lent himself, for the Conservatives, with their 
new, instructed, repressive policy, to retain him any 
longer. Whatever the merits of the two stools 
between which he halted so long, his undignified 
discomfiture is at least complete. Despite the few 
anti-Semites who are now noisily rallying round 
him, this remains the most satisfactory outcome of 
the disappointed ambition of William the Socialist, 

The Social Democratic leaders number two 
millions of supporters; indeed, the much-needed re- 
forms in representation are postponed from the fear 
of their swamping the Imperial Diet. Pastor Nau- 
mann, too, as the acknowledged head of young 
Christian Socialism in Germany, has a large and 
an enthusiastic following. Both parties, whatever 
their religious differences, are striving for social 
reform. It is in the highest degree unlikely that 
ex-Minister Berlepsch will sink, like Caprivi, into 
absolute obscurity. He is sincerely devoted to the 
forms of State Socialism which the Emperor ad- 
vocated six years ago. He has fallen, not for any 
personal unpopularity, but for the steadfastness of 
his convictions. The colours of the bakers—and of 
all other branches of labour—are nailed to his 
mast. Under these circumstances, it is not im- 
possible that he will throw in his lot with one of 
the great parties of reform, for whom at present 
no Royal indictment is too strong. An ex-Minister 
on the side of the malcontents would be an in- 
valuable gain. With a majority of the electorate, 
with the authority of the Church, and with the 
weight of retired Cabinet Ministers against him, 
the force of the Emperor's reaction would surely 
then abate. 








TO PLEASE THE TSAR. 


CONSTANTINOPLE, June 27th. 
T is a pity that we have no Dante in the world 
to-day to give us a new “ Inferno” peopled with 
modern sovereigns and statesmen. He might help 
us to understand the feelings and motives which 
govern their actions, and possibly help them to 
realise how these will appear when brought under 





the light of eternal truth. It is certainly beyond 
the power of any ordinary imagination to conceive 
of any justification of the attitude of the statesmen 
of Europe towards the Sultan of Turkey. They 
are not ignorant of what has taken place here 
during the past year, or of what is now going on. 
They have no love or respect for the Sultan. 
They intend to divide up his empire. They know 
that the time will soon come when they will be 
forced to face this question, and that their present 
inaction cannot fail to precipitate the catastrophe, 
and bring it about in a way which will make it most 
difficult for them to meet it. Why do they not face 
it now; or, if they think it wise to postpone the day 
of settlement, why do they not force the Sultan to 
establish a responsible government at Constantinople 
and maintain order in the empire? They know that 
a word from them would accomplish this result. In 
the absence of M. de Nelidoff and Sir Philip Currie 
M. Cambon now takes the lead here, and if he had a 
free hand with the right to speak for all, he could 
settle this question in a week. All the excuses 
based upon the fear that the Sultan would resist or 
that the Moslem population would rise and massacre 
the Christians are excuses, and nothing more. No 
Ambassador here seriously entertains any such 
belief. They know equally well that such warnings 
as came from Vienna will have less influence than 
Lord Salisbury’s famous speech last year, for at the 
moment Lord Salisbury was no doubt in earnest, 
and the Russian dragoman was not then installed as 
a confidential counsellor at the Palace. 

The simple fact is that the Christians of Turkey 
are deliberately sacrificed by the Powers to please 
the Tsar. He may weep over them as he did over 
the holocaust at Moscow, but as the death 
agonies of his own subjects could not be allowed 
to interrupt the festivities of his coronation the 
destruction of a few hundred thousand Christians 
in Turkey cannot be allowed to interfere with the 
“completion of the Russian Empire ”—which is to 
be the great object of his reign. At Moscow the 
responsibility was his, and his guests could do 
nothing but feast and dance as he did. It is not 
so with the statesmen of Europe to-day. They are 
under no obligation to close their eyes and ears to 
what is going on in Turkey. They are neither 
cowards nor fools. They are playing their own 
game as the Tsar is playing his, and the Christians 
of Turkey are no more in their eyes than so many 
worthless counters. 

It is reported to-day that there is to be a con- 
ference at Vienna over the Cretan Question. The 
fighting still goes on there, with massacre, burning 
and plunder, under the eyes of the foreign fleets, 
and the Powers have thus far only agreed to keep 
Crete under the Sultan, with the same constitution, 
and a new promise on his part to carry out its 
provisions. France has been ready to go farther, 
and put Crete on the same footing as Samos, which 
would be a fair arrangement if carried out under 
European supervision. The other plan is not worth 
the trouble of a conference. If the Cretans are to 
be sacrificed, the less formality there is about it the 
better. 

We hear of a new outbreak in the Hauran. 
Nothing but death and destruction can come of it 
if the Druses of Mount Lebanon remain quiet. If 
they join in the revolt to revenge the outrages in 
the last attack upon their brethren in the Hauran, 
it will be a serious matter, but all together they 
cannot make head against the Circassians, Kurds, 
Bedaween, and Turkish troops for any length of 
time. They will probably be destroyed with a 
repetition on a grander scale of the horrible atrocities 
of last winter, which did not rouse any interest 
whatever in Europe. As the Spectator then said of 
the Armenians—no one in Europe cares for the 
Asiatics. Let them be plundered and murdered and 
their women outraged. They are only Asiatics and 
not even Christians. Who cares for their suffering ? 
Perhaps it is because the Sultan was born in 
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Europe that he shares in this characteristic of our 
civilisation. 

There is nothing new from Armenia of any 
interest to Europe, except that these wretched 
people refuse to follow the advice which is given 
them every day by the Ambassadors at 
Constantinople. They are told to be patient and 
quiet and to trust the good intentions of the 
Sultan; but they persist in being massacred and 
hung and imprisoned and starved and plundered. 
As they are Asiatics they do not know how happy 
they ought to be to serve the political interests of 
Europe in this way. There have been only two 
great massacres reported within a week—at Van 
and near Sivas—but we are assured that more are 
coming. There is no use in giving details. Consul 
Fitzmaurice’s report on the massacre at Oorfa did 
not raise a ripple of interest in Europe. If the 
picture of the thousands roasting to death in the 
church, or of the hundred young men having their 
throats cut by Moslem Mollahs, in imitation of the 
sheep sacrificed at Bairam, did not awaken any 
attention, I am sure that nothing which I can write 
of the suffering of the Armenians will even be read. 
At least, it is evident that Lord Salisbury is absorbed 
in his benevolent attempt to save the persecuted 
Soudanese from the tyranny of the Mahdi. He 
cannot save Asia and Africa at once, but it was a 
happy thought for him to seek consolation in Africa 
for his failure in Asia, 

If I had any hope of seeing anything done for 
the Armenians I could fill pages with tales of horror 
and suffering such as would once have roused the 
indignation of Christendom—tales of events of this 
present month, not old stories. Probably the one man 
who most deserves sympathy isthe Patriarch—a noble 
Christian man, who would gladly have died for his 
people, and whose life for the past two years has 
been a daily martyrdom. His hopeless struggle is 
drawing to a close, and he will soon be driven from 
his palace by the Sultan. Mob violence is already 
threatened, and it would not be strange if we had 
another massacre in Constantinople. There are 
ominous signs that it may not be confined to 
Armenians. The soldiers and the lower class of 
Turks have caught the spirit of their friends in the 
interior. Assaults upon women are becoming 
common, and murders have never before been so 
frequent. Foreign ladies are not safe from insult 
even in the most frequented streets of Pera. 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


——_ + —— 
“AMERICAN FINANCE AND THE 
LORDS.” 


Srr,—Last week I attempted to show that the main danger 
to which modern democratic institutions are exposed arises from 
the enormous influence exerted by selfish or unscrupulous 
monied interests. The political charts of the last century need 
correction. The sunken rocks are not in the positions named. 
Experience has shown that all just claims of wealth are easily 
secured. And in English-speaking communities, conservative 
forces are so strong that the risk of hasty or violent legislation 
is exceedingly small. 

In the United States the Silver Ring through its command 
of the Senate is making an ¢arly reform of the currency almost 
impossible, In England the grave peril to our public life lies 
in the fact that the drink traffie corrupts the electorate, and in 
many constituencies determines the elections. Reform in both 
countries is hindered or rendered impossible by the veto of the 
Second Chamber. 

The Liberal party is indebted to Lord Rosebery for con- 
tinually reminding it that the question of the Lords should take 
precedence of every other ; and that so long as the Upper House 
retains its present powers, many of the most urgent reforms are 
unattainable. Like the Ottoman Empire, the House of Lords 


HOUSE OF 


has hitherto been saved by the divided counsels of those who 
would reform it. 

It was a great step forward when at a meeting of the 
Liberal Federation held in Leeds in the summer of 1894 the 
delegates all but unanimously voted for the abolition of the 
veto of the Lords. If I am at all able to gauge the opinion of 





Liberals in this part of the country, it is plain that whilst a 
proposal to do away with the House of Lords would lead to 
serious division, the demand for the abolition of the veto would 
meet with enthusiastic support. , 

Lord Rosebery in his powerful speech at Bradford in 
condemnation of the Lords unfortunately gave the impression 
that he was not at one with the policy of the Liberal Federation 
as denoted: by their Leeds resolution. His later speeches 
happily removed much of this impression, but the mischief has 
been done, and the momentum which comes from definite aim 
and united counsels was for the time destroyed. 

May we not ask our leaders that before the next General 
Election they shall not only have given the reform of the House 
of Lords the first place in the programme of the Liberal Party, 
but shall so far lon familiarised their supporters and the 
Electorate at large with the method of reform provided by the 
abolition of the veto, that when the time of attack comes no 
strength shall be wasted in determining the lines upon which it 
shall be conducted ? If this is done, and if the Liberal leaders 
decline to take office unless the Crown gives them a free hand 
to deal with the Lords, not many years will pass before this 
great reform, which carries with it the promise of so many 
others, will have been accomplished.— Yours, Xc., 

York, June 29th. JosEPH ROWNTREE. 





QUINCTILIS. 





Loosed from the byre among the aftermath 
Laden with clover and pale meadow-sweet, 
And filled with Nature’s voices of content— 
The voices of her guests; of Philomel, 
Procris, and Itys, children of the Sun, 
In lazy sloping evenings. Here again! 
With all thy revelry of flower and bee 
(Heartless!) and finches happy with their young. 
The spirit of the Noon-day on the fells ; 
Hard-hearted Noon that looks with stony eyes 
Backward and forward, pitiless of all, 
Ruthless of her whose firstling died at dawn, 
And watching him for whom the Sunset waits. 
Thy flame upon the hills! A Roman soul 
Eyeing the world where all the world is Rome! 
Cornfield and kineland, vineyard and the vats, 
All dumb beneath thy shadowless disdain 
And fainting with the fainting of the breeze! 
Thy foot upon the lowlands! Day by day 
Frowning the grain to ripeness in the blaze 
Of thy great serf, the unconquerable Sun : 
Quinctilis! Here again ! 


Bp got Moon of cattle on the braes, 
v 


J. W. pe Lys. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE, 


A DEFINITE Critic.—II. 


‘X7E saw last week that Mr. Robert Bridges 
\ would class Keats’ Odes in the following 
order of merit—(1) “ Autumn,” (2) the “ Nightingale,” 
(3) “Melancholy,” (4) “Psyche,” (5) “Indolence” ; 
leaving us to rank with these (a) the fragment of 
the “ May Ode,” and (b) (c) the Odes to “ Pan” and 
to “ Sorrow” from “ Endymion.” 


Now of “ Autumn,” to which he gives the first 
place “for its perfection,’ one may remark that 
Keats did not entitle it an Ode, and the omission 
may be something more than casual. Certainly its 
three stanzas seem to me to exhibit very little of 
that progression of thought and feeling which I take 
to be one of the qualities of an ode as distinguished 
from an ordinary lyric. The line is notoriously hard 
to draw: but I suppose that in theory the lyric 
deals summarily with its theme, whereas the ode 
treats it in a sustained progressive manner. But 
sustained treatment is hardly possible within the 
limits of three stanzas, and I can discover no pro- 
gression. The first two stanzas elaborate a picture 
of Autumn; the third suggests a reflection— 





“Where are the songs of Spring? Ay, where are they? 
Think not of them, thou hast thy music too ”’— 
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and promptly, with a few added strokes, all 
pictorial, the poet works that reflection into 
decoration. A sonnet could not well be more 
summary. In fact, the poem in structure of 
thought very closely resembles a sonnet; its first 
two stanzas corresponding to the octave, and its 
last stanza to the sestett. 


This will perhaps be thought very trivial 
criticism of a poem which most people admit to 
be, as a piece of writing, all but absolutely flaw- 
less. But allowing that it expresses perfectly what 
it sets ont to express, I yet doubt if it deserves 
the place assigned to it by Mr. Bridges. Expression 
counts for a great deal: but ideas perhaps count 
for more. And in the value of the ideas expressed 
[ cannot see that “ Autumn” comes near to rivalling 
the “ Nightingale” (for instance) or “ Melancholy.” 
The thought that Autumn has its songs as well 
as Spring has neither the rarity nor the subtlety 
nor the moral value of the thought that 


“in the very temple of Delight 
Veil’d Melancholy has her sovran shrine, 
Though seen of none save him whose strenuous tongue 
Can burst Joy’s grape against his palate fine ; 
His soul shall taste the sadness of her might, 
And be among her cloudy trophies hung.” 


To test it in another way. It is perfect, no doubt: 
but it has not the one thing that now and then in 
poetry rises (if I may use the paradox) above per- 
fection. It does not contain, as one or two of the 
Odes contain, what I may call the Great Thrill. It 
nowhere compels that sudden “silent, upon a peak 
in Darien” shiver, that awed surmise of the magic 
of poetry which arrests one at the seventh stanza 
of the “ Nightingale” or before the closing lines of 
“ Psyche.” Such verse as 


“Perhaps the self-same song hath found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, siek for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn; 
The same that oft-times hath 
Charm’d magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas in faery lands forlora "— 


reaches beyond technical perfection to the very 
root of all tears and joy. Such verse links poetry 
to Love itself— 
“half angel and half bird, 
And all a wonder and a wild desire.” 


The “Ode on a Grecian Urn” does not perhaps 
quite reach this divine thrill: but its second and 
third stanzas have a rapture that comes very near 
to it (I will speak anon of the fourth stanza); and 
I should not quarrel with one who preferred these 
two stanzas even to the close of “ Psyche.” 


Now it seems to me that the mere touching of 
this poetic height—the mere feat of causing this 
most exquisite vibration in the human nerves— 
gives a poem a quality and a rank apart; a quality 
and a rank not secured to “Autumn” by all its 
excellence of expression. I grant, of course, that 
it takes two to produce this thrill—the reader as 
well as the poet. And if any man object to me 
that he, for his part, feels the thrill as poignant 
when he reads stanza 2 of “ Autumn” as when he 
reads stanza 7 of the “ Nightingale,” then I confess 
that I shall have some difficulty in answering him. 
But I believe very few, if any, will assert this of 
themselves. And perhaps we may get at the truth 
of men’s feelings on this point in another way. 
Suppose that of these four poems, “ Autumn,” 
“ Nightingale,” “ Psyche,” and “Grecian Urn” one 
were doomed to perish, and fate allowed us to 
choose which one should be abandoned. Sorrowful 
as the choice must be, I believe that lovers of poetry 
would find themselves least loth to part with 
“Autumn”; that the loss of either of the others 
would be foreseen as a bigger wrench. 


For the others lie close to human emotion; are 
indeed interpenetrated with emotion; whereas 
“Autumn” makes but an objective appeal, chiefly 





to the visual sense. It is, as I have said, a decora- 
tive picture; and even so it hardly beats the pic- 
tures in stanza 4 of the “ Grecian Urn” — 


“ What little town by river or sea shore, 
Or mountain, built with peaceful citadel, 
Is emptied of its folk, this pious morn?” 


though Keats, to be sure, comes perilously near to 
spoiling these lines by the three answering ones— 


“ And, little town, thy streets for evermore 
Will silent be; and not a soul to tell 
Why thou art desolate, can e’er return” 


—which, though beautiful in themselves, involve a 
confusion of thought; sinca (in Mr. Colvin’s words) 
“they speak of the arrest of life as though it were 
an infliction in the sphere of reality, and not merely 
a necessary condition in the sphere of art, having 
in that sphere its own compensations.” 


But it is time to be drawing up one’s own order 
for the Odes. The first place, then, let us give to 
the “ Nightingale,” for the intensity of its emotion, 
for the sustained splendour and variety of its 
language, for the consummate skill with which it 
keeps the music matched with the mood, and finally 
because it attains, at least twice, to the “ great 
thrill.” Nor can one preferring it offend Mr. Bridges, 
who confesses that he “could not nama any English 
poem of the same length which contains so much 
beauty as this ode.” 


For the second place, one feels inclined at first to 
bracket “ Psyche” with the “Grecian Urn.” Each 
develops a beautiful idea. In “Psyche” the poet 
addresses the loveliest but latest-born vision “ of all 
Olympus’ faded hierarchy,” and promises her that, 
though born 

too late for antique vows, 
Too, too late for the fond believing lyre, 


she shall yet have a priest, the poet, and a temple 
built in some untrodden region of his mind, 
“And in the midst of this wide quietyess 
A rosy sanctuary will I dress 
With the wreath’d trellis of a working brain, 
With buds, and bells. and stars without a name, 
With all the gardener Fancy e’er could feign, 
Who breeding flowers will never breed the same: 
And there shall be for thee a!l soft delight 
That shadowy thought can win, 
A bright torch, and a casement ope at night, 
To let the warm Love in!” 


The thought of the “ Grecian Urn” is (to quote Mr. 
Bridges) “ the supremacy of ideal art over Nature, 
because of its unchanging expression of perfection.” 
And this also is true and beautiful. Idea for idea, 
there is little to choose between the two odes. Each 
has the “great thrill,” or something very like it. 
The diction of “Psyche” is more splendid; the 
mood of the “ Grecian Urn” happier and (I think) 
rarer. Bat “ Psyche” asserts its superiority in the 
orderly development of its idea, which rises steadily 
to its climax in the magnificent lines quoted above, 
and on that note triumphantly closes: whereas the 
“Grecian Urn” marches uncertainly, recurs to its 
main idea without advancing it, reaches something 
like its climax in the middle stanza, and tripping 
over a pun (as Mr. Bridges does not hesitate to call 
“O Attic shape! fair attitude!”) at the entrance of 
the last stanza, barely recovers itself in time to make 
a forcible close. 


(1) “Nightingale,” (2) “Psyche,” (3) “ Grecian 
Urn.” The next place goes to (4) “ Melancholy.” 
The idea of this ode (I contrasted it just now with 
the idea of “ Autumn”) is particularly fine; and 
when we supply the first stanza which Keats dis- 
carded we see it to be well developed. The dis- 
carded stanza lies open to the charge of staginess. 
One may answer that Keats meant it to be stagey: 
that he deliberately surrounded the quest of the 
false Melancholy with those paste-board “ proper- 
ties”"—the bark of dead men’s bones, the rudder of 








a dragon's tail “long severed, yet still hard with 
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agony,” the cordage woven of “large uprootings 
from the skull of bald Medusa”—in order to make 
the genuine Melancholy more effective by contrast. 
Yet, as Mr. Bridges points out, the ode does not hit 
so hard as one would expect: and it has seemed to 
me that the competition of Diirer’s great drawing 
may have something to do with this. Diirer did 
surround his “ Melancholia” with “ properties,” 
and he did evoke a figure of Melancholy, which all 
must admit to be not only tremendously impressive, 
but in its way completely genuine, whatever Keats 
may say ; a figure so haunting, too, that it obtrudes 
its face between us and Keats’ page, and fairly 
scares away his delicate figure of 
“ Joy, whose hand is ever at his lips 


Bidding adieu . 


converting him to something about as real as a 
Chelsea-china shepherd. Mr. Bridges, too, calls 
attention to a false note in the second stanza— 


“Or if thy mistress some rich anger shows, 
Emprison her soft hand, and let her rave, 
And feed, feed deep upon her peerless eyes.” 


So prone was Keats to sound this particular false 
note, that Mr. Bridges has to devote some three 
pages of the essay to an examination of the poet's 
want of taste in his idea of women and his lack 
of true insight into human passion. The worst 
that this disability ever did for Keats was to blind 
him to his magnificent opportunity in “ Lamia”: 
but it betrayed him into occasional ineptitudes 
only less lamentable. At his worst, he almost 
rivals Leigh Hunt's 


“The two divinest things the world has got— 
A lovely woman in a rural spot !” 


Some reason, I hope, has been shown why 
“Autumn” should take the fifth place, and no 
higher. And last longo intervallo comes “ In- 
dolence,” which may be fearlessly called a very 
second-rate performance. The “ May Ode” stands 
by itself, an exquisite fragment. But the two 
odes from ‘ Endymion” may be set well above 
“ Indolence,” and that to “Sorrow” beside “ Melan- 
choly,” and only a little way behind the leaders. 


A. T. QC. 
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FROM BYZANCE AND AUMERIE, 


Otp Frencn RoMANCES DONE INTO ENGLISH. By William 
Morris. With an Introduction by Joseph Jacobs. London : 
George Allen. 


NS to-day nor yesterday has it been needful to 
B's praise Mr. Morris’s Old English style. For the 
purposeof translation to which it is here adapted none 
could be more graceful, strong, and sinewy; none 
more quaintly simple or naively straightforward. It 
is the old-faced type in which medizva!l romance 
should always be printed. Years ago, Mr. Morris 
did these French tales into their present form. 
But they were costly and rare; now, thanks to all 
concerned, we have them, in the exquisite vesture 
that becomes them, at a smaller price. Only four 
romantic novels, dating back to the Crusades and 
with something of an Eastern glow upon them, but 
equal, at a fair computation, to one whole batch of 
Mudie’s—nay, beyond all rivalry of Mudie’s, since 
these have lived in men’s ears during some seven 
centuries, and will not die yet awhile. 

They are novels, indeed, a little resembling 
Boccaccio ; not tales passing to and fro among the 
folk, though doubtless certain strains of folk-lore, 
threads snatched out of that great mixed web, can 
be discerned in them. The story of Constans, who 
was born to be a king; the friendship of Amis and 
Amile; the long adventures of King Florus and the 
fair Jehane ; and, last, the piteous, tender history of 





the lady who married Count Thibault, and was 
afterwards taken into the house of the Soudan of 
Aumerie—these did not spring up as of themselves 
in the popular heart. They were cunningly devised 
on a pattern of which the stirring, chivalrous life of 
Courts and camps, and the Holy Wars in Palestine, 
furnished the colours. Yet the cloud-like geo- 
graphy, the names of emperors that never lived, 
the etymologies born of ignorance—all how much 
more delightful than our absurd prose-realism now ! 
—tell us that these versions, like dog’s-eared story- 
books, have been worn by a thousand hands. It is 
marvellous to see what a consistency they keep, 
after all. In the twelfth century men sang and 
rhymed them; during the next hundred years, 
“somewhere in Picardy,” judicious editors turned 
them into the lovely Old French prose that no 
modern (unless we call Montaigne a modern) has 
ever come near for pathos, depth, and careless 
charm. But, despite the new sweetness of the 
language, their essence did not alter; the stories 
are Byzantine, Oriental—we may even say that 
they are classic, considering how little of the 
genuine Northern taste there is in them. At 
home, therefore, in the East, if they were folk- 
tales, the rendering into Old French made them 
literature in the West, and as such we receive 
them, even after the legend of the “ fatal letter’’ 
has been discovered by Mr. Baring-Gould among 
the Yorkshire peasantry, and though nearly thirty 
versions of the “ peerless friendship,” and its appear- 
ance in the “Lives of the Saints,” would indicate 
that Amis and Amile had as wide renown as Castor 
and Pollux, their heathen prototypes. 

Mr. Jacobs, in his sprightly and learned intro- 
duction, touches upon a view of the late Walter 
Pater’s which has led many astray, and corrects 
it gently but with decision. Pater would “ illus- 
trate the early strength of the Renaissance”—to 
which he was once devoted, although recanting by- 
and-by—from the story of the two friends who 
lived and died for one another—this Amis and 
Amile—as he seems to detect its “languid excess 
of sweetness” in “ Aucassin and Nicolette.” But, 
says Mr. Jacobs with far more insight, “the fresh- 
ness, the gaiety, the direct outlook into life, are 
peculiar neither to Romance nor Renaissance ; their 
real source was the esprit gaulois.” And he adds, 
with no less truth, “ but the unquestioning, if some- 
what external, piety, the immutability of the caste- 
system, the spirit of adventure, the frankly physica} 
love of woman, the large, childlike wonder, these 
are of the essence of Romance, and they are fully 
represented in the tales before us.” The Renais- 
sance, with its “intelligent curiosity and intellectual 
doubt,” is of another and a contrasted spirit. Nor 
should we be travelling away from the fairyland of 
these tales, though certainly far afield, if we went into 
the astonishing likeness on all the points enumerated 
by Mr. Jacobs which there is between the mediva} 
romance and the hero-cycles of the old Irish, especially 
the world of Finn and Cuchullain, with their caste- 
system, their wild enterprises, their love-adventures, 
and their inextinguishable sense of the mystery of 
things, which made them at once believe in magic 
and reverence their Druids. But the Celtic glamour 
is wanting to Southern romance; it does not subdue 
the sunshine of these holiday tales. Perhaps the 
sense of tears, the melancholy which runs like a 
minor chord through the Irish and Welsh story- 
telling, are natural to subdued and defeated races 
rather than to the bold triumphant soldiers for 
whom Provence and Picardy said or sang their 
fabliaux. Nevertheless, some deep tenderness 
breathes out of the Imogen-like disguisements and 
pilgrimages of the Fair Jehane; and Thibault’s 
“Lady,” when by stratagem she rescues husband, 
son, and brother from the Saracens, is very human 
—perhaps the figure most alive and palpable to 
sense in the whole book. 

The “Greek setting of Folk-tales” has always 
taken the heart of Mr, Morris. It has given us 
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“The Earthly Paradise,’ or even, one may say, a 
certain blithe and strong rendering of the 
“ Odyssey ” into immortal English rhymes. And 
this literary grace and clearness, added to the in- 
ventions of a fancy long since passed away with 
the childhood of the world, cannot fail to attract 
everyone who knows by the scent and savour which 
is the divine amrita-cup. Next, however, to actual 
folk-tales, the most delectable are romances such as 
these—a few bold strokes, the story told straight 
on, no doubt or criticism dashing the spirit of the 
rhapsodist, and his matter primeval, instinctive, ever 
fresh. They are the eternal themes of love, friend- 
ship, loyalty, and their tragic opposites—Robin the 
squire and Raoul the traitor; the felon Arderi; 
Amis, so pitiable in his undeserved tribulations, and 
Amile his fellow, faithful at such a tremendous cost; 
the king's daughter also, that fell in love as soon as 
she saw Constans where he lay a-sleeping “ all vermil 
as the rose"; the simple youths, cunning maidens, 
wives of heroic temper, and knights true as steel. 
Now we write all this at interminable length, in a 
language borrowed from the advertisement-sheet 
of the newspaper. But will anyone, seven hun- 
dred years hence, be reviewing our most success- 
ful stories? Such is the miracle of old romance 
that, when once it has taken root, it flourishes for 
ever. We do not know the day in which it put forth 
its first blossoms; and hardly can we figure to our- 
selves a time at which it will not bear its golden 
apples. Much thanks are owing to the man that 
has pulled down these branches, now too high for 
the common folk, and helped us to gather from 
them at our ease. 





AN OCTOGENARIAN’S TESTIMONY. 


By the Right Hon. Sir 
London: Kegan Paul, 


KNOWLEDGE, Duty, AND FAITH. 
Thomas Dyke Acland, Bart. 
Trench, Triibner & Co. 


Tuis is a book of much intrinsic worth and of 
great personal interest. Its author is no professed 
philosopher or skilled schoolmav, but rather a 
cultivated layman whose earnest eye has kept watch 
over the problems that at once vex and exalt our 
mortal life. In any case it would have been a 
noteworthy event that an octogenarian who had 
distinguished himself in many fields should end his 
long and honourable career by an attempt to read 
the significance of the beliefs and the forces that 
govern man. It is more than sixty-five years since 
Sir Thomas Dyke Acland took his double first at 
Oxford. He is by six months the academic senior of 
Mr. Gladstone, and, to say the least, his equal in 
academic distinction. The dedication of this volume 
to the venerable statesman is a tribute to their life- 
long friendship, and shows how the enthusiasm of 
youth becomes the affection of age. Our author 
is, academically, the senior by three years of 
the late Lord Selborne, by two years of the late 
Viscount Sherbrooke, the late Earl Canning, and 
Dean Liddell, by one year of the late Lord 
Blachford, the late Earl of Elgin, and the late 
William Froude, while only two of these eminent 
men were his equals in academic honours. And 
since then he has rendered eminent service in 
various fields. As a member of the first Endowed 
Schools Commission he contributed not a little to 
its epoch-making Report, and showed within his own 
district how its recommendations could bs made 
more effectual. As a member of Parliament, as a 
member of a Liberal Government, as a county 
gentleman, active in all that concerned county 
administration, the prosperity of the land, and the 
well-being of the people, he has rendered unwearied 
and excellent service to the State. And those who 
are familiar with the inner life of the Oxford Move- 
ment know how intimately he was associated with 
some of its leaders. A letter in John Henry 
Newman's “ Correspondence” shows how as early 











as 1834 his mind was revolving the problems that 
occupy him to-day. In Dr. Pusey’s “Life” he 
appears as one whose counsel is valued and whose 
action was at once influential and moderating. 

This suggests to us the remark that in the many 
accounts of this movement justice has hardly been 
done to some of those lay minds that gave it at once 
depth and sobriety and reality. The literary gift 
is often dangerous, the more that it may be so 
exercised as to do substantial injustice by depicting 
one out of many as the sole or the alone efficient 
force. The recipient of a letter may be a much 
more important person than its writer, and no move- 
ment that is only clerical will live long or deeply 
affect a people or a Church. We frankly confess 
that this book has stirred many memories within us. 
One figure it has brought vividly up is that of 
Philip Pusey, who, though a layman, was a much 
greater theologian, in the strict sense, than his more 
famous brother—a man of broader mind, in some 
respects of larger knowledge, and in all respects of 
wider sympathies. We are grateful for the pages 
which reproduce some eloquent paragraphs from a 
famous essay of his, ending with a reference to 
Erasmus, who, “when he heard the names of the 
Christian saints recited from a Litany, added the 
invocation, ‘ Sancte Socrates, ora pro nobis !’” 

We prefer to regard the book before us as a sort 
of personal testimony to the value of ultimate 
beliefs in the formation of mind and the conduct of 
life. We have here the witness of one who has long 
thought over the mysteries of life touching their 
value for living. The scheme of the book is large. 
Its purpose is to show that thought is no mere 
product of sense; that it is implied in all the per- 
ceptions of sense; that it is ever going behind and 
beyond its discoveries; that no man can build up a 
theory of the universe without it, or develop cha- 
racter and govern conduct apart from its operations. 
He shows how the ultimate attitude to thought 
determines the philosophical system, and no less the 
personal behaviour. His sketch of the contributions 
of Plato and Aristotle to the truth which man 
seeks, and to the ideals that govern his life, is 
very interesting. From a scholastic or academic 
point of view, the sketch. may leave much to 
be desired. The book is not a book intended 
for the scholar or the professional philosopher, 
but, all the same, it is a quickening book, and 
valuable as showing the unity and the continuity of 
thought. The man who sets the problem contributes 
to the solution, though he himself may never be able 
toread the mystery. And here we feel how much the 
author teaches by his own experience and the attitude 
of his own spirit. His word is a protest against 
the hurried judgment, the lax thought, the easy- 
going indifference, and the sciolismas of immature 
youth which marks our age as more curious than 
reverent, more eager for knowledge than anxious for 
wisdom. Bat it is also the product of a mind which 
has never ceased to learn. In its pages the thinkers 
of ancient Greece meet the thinkers who made the 
childhood of our century illustrious and the philo- 
sophers who have adorned its age. We are here 
made to see how much of Christianity there is in 
the higher Greek philosophy, and how much of the 
higher Greek philosophy there is in Christianity. 
Yet it is to the reader for whom it is more expressly 
intended—the young University Extension student 
—that the book will be of real service. It directs 
him to excellent manuals and to trustworthy 
authorities. And the youngest reader may well 
learn from the venerable author the excailence of 
reverence, the value of the awe that uncovers, as it 
were, the reason in the presence of the highest 
verities and shows that he who most reveres most 
learns. There is nothing that keeps a soul so 
permanently young, so refreshingly hopeful, as love 
of the true and veneration of the holy. We thank 


the author who in his venerable age has broken 
silence on these subjects to teach us such needed 
lessons. 
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AN ARCHAZXOLOGIST IN BOSNIA AND 
HERZEGOVINA. 
RAMBLES AND Stopres IN BodsNIA-HERZEGOVINA AND 


Datmatia. By Robert Munro, M.D., ete. Edinburgh 
and London: Blackwood & Sons. 


Dr. Munro is a distinguished antiquarian and 
archeologist, and the rambles and studies of which 
this book gives an account were undertaken in the 
interest of his favourite pursuit. Bosnia is rich in 
archeological treasures, and in the neighbourhood 
of Sarajevo many remarkable “ finds” have been un- 
earthed in recent years. The local museum contains 
the spoils of primitive villages and graveyards which 
the modern man of science has brought to light and 
does his best to understand. For an interchange 
of opinion concerning these archaic treasures, a 
congress—not numerous, but select, with Professor 
Virchow as president—met at Sarajevo in August, 
1894, and it is with the subject-matter which in- 
terested this gathering of pundits that Dr. Munro 
is chiefly concerned. The book has, however, been 
written with the view of securing the interest 
not merely of the anthropologist, but also of the 
general reader. These Balkan provinces afford 
ample scope for the pen of the traveller, and many 
of the peculiarities of the region are pleasantly set 
forth in this volume. The physical configuration of 
the country; the river valleys, especially the course 
of the famous Narenta; the waterfalls and lakes ; the 
limestone mountains, with vast cavernsin whichrivers 
are engulfed, to reappear at distant points; ancient 
ruins, with the traditional lore of which each is the 
centre ; the modern towns and villages ; the curiously 
mixed population, with their old-world ways and 
various dress, habits, religion, and interests—all are 
touched on, and awaken the reader's curiosity. The 
narrative of travel, it must be confessed, is sometimes 
rathex thin ; but the author is a cheerful and observant 
guide, and never loses the respect of his readers. 

To be more frequently visited, Bosnia requires 
only to be better known. Its capital seems capable 
of kindling something like enthusiasm in those who 
visit it. “I have seen,” says Dr. Munro, “ many 
cities renowned for their beauty—Damascus and 
Jerusalem, Cairo and Constantinople, the Venice of 
the North and the Venice of the South—but none 
of them excited within me such admiration as 
Sarajevo.” Mosques, churches, offices, barracks, 
sepulchres, and the Miljacka stream, with its nine 
bridges, diversify the aspect of the city. In the 
bazaar the Spanish Jew is predominant; and the 
goods, though Oriental in appearance, are of 
European make. In the Carsija, the Mohammedan 
business quarter, there are lively scenes—the artisans 
working in open booths, undisturbed by onlookers. 

“ The different trades are governed by guilds, as was formerly 
the case throughout Europe, and each gui'd has its patron 
saint and the usual long list of officials. Most of the trades 
have some special locality where the workers congregate, and 
whole streets are almost exclusively occupied by their work- 
shops. Whatever be the race or creed of the modern 
Bosniac—Slav, Semite or Turk, Christian, Jew or Moslem— 
he still lives, moves, and has his being in the traditional world 
of his forefathers. Hence, as might be expected, the costumes 
seen in Sarajevo are something bewildering.” 

The archze>logical and antiquarian portions of 
the book relate to times widely separated. At 
Butmir, to the west of Sarajevo, there are found 
remains of the Neolithic Age; at Glasinac, to the 
east of the Bosnian capital, are tumuli containing 
bronze and iro implements and ornaments; at 
Jezerine, near the western confines of the province, 
are found similar articles, but of a more recent 
type; at Salona, near Spalatro, the Roman remains 
associated with the memory of Diocletian are of 
enduring interest; while the memorials of early 
Christian life and of historical events in the Middle 
Ages are numberless, 

The Neolithic remains at Butmir were the subject 
of dispute among the assembled archeologists, the 
question being whether the huts which had existed 
there had been built on the ground or on piles. 





Eventually our author was left alone in the belief 
that the remains were those of a village on piles, but 
nevertheless he stoutly maintained his ground, and 
in this book he still labours to convince his readers 
that he was right. As this view agrees with his 
previously published opinions concerning the im- 
migration of the lake-dwellers into Europe, he is 
consistent in abiding by it. These immigrants, he 
supposes, found their way westwards along the 
valley of the Danube, keeping mostly to the south 
side of the river ; and the settlements in Bosnia were 
the results of a side-eddy in the progress of the 
early shepherd-farmers towards the higher lands of 
Central Europe, The interval which elapsed between 
the time when Neolithic man was busy at Butmir 
and that at which the graves at Glasinac were filled 
is unknown; but, so far as archeological remains at 
present indicate, the occupants of these tumuli were 
the successors of the Butmirians. Dr. Munro finds 
reason to suppose that they came, not from the East, 
but from the West; and that they, settling per- 
manently in the country, became the Illyrians of 
the Classic autko:s. A later—or, ata'l events, a more 
advanced—development of the same “ civilisation ” 
is found at Jezerine. The suggestion offered is that 
the articles which have been unearthed “ were origin- 
ally introduced by a sea-route through a colony of 
Greek adventurers who settled in the land and for 
some time kept up connection with the home 
country,” giving an enormous impulse to the arts 
and industries around them. Their improvements 
spread Westwards, and developed among the Celtic 
races the “La Teéne civilisation, the characteristic 
feature of which is the perfection of its weapons— 
its swords, shields, and spears being of a remarkable 
character.” The wide range of the influence of 
this “culiure” is attributed to something of the 
nature of military domination, overturning the 
lake-dwellings of Switzerland and penetrating to 
Italy, Bohemia, and the British islands. Such are 
the inferences; but Dr. Munro admits that the 
archeological landmarks “ are insufficient as a basis 
from which to draw large and sweeping conclusions.” 

The sketch of the probable ethnical history of 
the region is continued through early historical and 
Roman times, and readers interested in Roman or 
in Christian antiquities will find the chapters 
devoted to these subjects deserving of special study. 
Dr. Munro devotes a considerable amount of space 
to the Bogomiles, a religious sect which suffered 
much from persecution at the hands of fellow- 
Christians until for their own protection they 
adopted the religion of the Turks. Their character, 
tenets, and history are known almost exclusively 
from the statements of their enemies, and their 
memory seems kept alive chiefly by the numerous 
curiously shaped and rudely carved gravestones 
which are usually attributed to them. 

The book is amply supplied with archologica) 
and other illustrations, and contains many plates 
giving views of the scenery of which the author 
writer. A serious disadvantage in the perusal of a 
work of this description is the want of an index; 
but for this we suppose the publisher, rather than 
the author, is responsible. 





VAN DYCK AND HIS ART. 


Str AntrHony Van Dyck: His Lire anp Work. By 
Jules Guiffrey. Translated from the French by William 
Alison. Illustrated. London: Henry & Co. 


THis is a somewhat disappointing volume. M. 
Guiffrey’s narrative, although the work of a man 
devoted to his subject, seems hardly to warrant 
so lavish a setting; it contains little that is new, 
and it has no pretension to charm of style or to 
depth or originality of thought: it is just a plain, 
straightforward biography, enlivened only by the 
writer's naive and curiously inconsistent treat- 
ment of the stories which have come down to us 
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regarding Van Dyck's personal character and manner 
of life. He is shocked beyond measure, for instance, 
at the account which has been given of the young 
artist's first meeting with Frans Hals; how, having 
presented himself as a traveller anxious to have his 
portrait painted by the celebrated Dutchman, and 
having sat to him for an hour or s»), he in his 
turn took up his position at the easel and in a 
few deft strokes outlined Frans Hals’s features; and 
how Hals, recognising Van Dyck through his handi- 
work, embraced him and carried him off to a tavern to 
celebrate the occasion. “Is this natural? Is this 
probable?” exclaims M. Guiffrey indignantly, to 
the astonishment of his readers. “To give credit 
to such stories, it is necessary to accept the old 
legends about the drunken habits of Flemish and 
Datch artists. In vain has justice been meted 
out to these ridiculous anecdotes. No matter. 
Public taste has possessed itself of this vulgar idea 
and will not easily give it up.” In other cases, M. 
Guiffrey, having protested, in language hardly less 
extravagant than the above, against allegations 
made by previous biographers of Van Dyck, seems 
not merely to condone, but actually to smile upon 
the very shortcomings which these others had 
recorded merely as matters of fact. Almost in the 
same breath he condemns unsparingly the evil 
tongues of those who represent his hero as a Love- 
lace, and then enlarges complacently upon the charms 
and graces which enabled Van Dyck to sustain the 
role of Don Juan with such success ; and in another 
place, having again repelled certain unpalatable 
insinuations, he “ hedges” by adding that “amidst 
the loose, idle, and frivolous society of the seven- 
teenth century such adventures were not rare and 
shocked no one.” 

One has to confess also to some disappointment 
in the matter of the illustrations. In his anxiety, 
as explained in his dedicatory letter to M. Sully 
Prudhomme, to include a number of less known 
pictures which have never been etched before, M. 
Guiffrey has been obliged to forego reproductions of 
the artist’s greatest and most typical works; the 
twenty-eight plates (etchings and heliogravures) and 
the eighty other illustrations included in the work, 
are, therefore, far from being adequately repre- 
sentative of Van Dyck's art. Yet, when all has 
been said against it, it is a desirable volume, beauti- 
fully produced ; its price is four guineas. 





FICTION. 


Mapeton. A Novel. By Mary E. Wilkins. London: Osgood» 
Mellvaine & Co. 
THe Master Crarrsman. By Walter Besant. In 2 vols. 
London: Chatto & Windus, 
Lire in Arcapra. By J.S. Fletcher. Illustrated by Patten 
Wilson. London: John Lane. 


WHEN a past-mistress in the art of fiction wil- 
fully abdicates the high position she has achieved, it 
is meet that her admirers should bewail the event, 
and even implore her to retrace the ill-judged step. 
And such an abdication is what Miss Mary E. 
Wilkins seems now to be contemplating. As a 
writer of short stories, whose singular beauty and 
charm immediately won due recognition from the 
public, Miss Wilkins had raised herself to a position 
of real importance. Lovers of good literature were 
quick to perceive her mastery over the technique of 
her craft, and to appreciate the mingled humour, 
tenderness, and refinement of her style. In such 
works as “ Pembroke” or “ Jane Field” her remark- 
able gifts were seen to the fullest advantage, and 
the very quietness of colouring and sobriety of feel- 
ing which they displayed were the secret of their 
charm. But in her latest production, “ Madelon,” all 
is changed—and changed, it must sorrowfully be said, 
for the worse. The scene is still a New England vil- 
lage; the tale still deals with the humble folk to whom 
Miss Wilkins has accustomed her readers; but the 





delightful comedy, at once so refined and so vivacious, 
which was the very essence of those earlier books, has 
here given place to the violence of melodrama, dis- 
tinctly to the detriment of the story. It is as though 
a painter of exquisite miniatures should suddenly 
essay the alien art of the painter of stage-scenery. 
In “ Madelon,” the crudeness of outline is perceptible, 
and the figures no longer move with that air of con- 
vincing naturalness which Miss Wilkins has always 
contrived to bestow upon the creatures of her fancy. 
Madelon Hautville, the heroine, is a beautiful girl 
whose mixed ancestry of French and Iroquois blood 
has bequeathed to her not only her lovely face 
and graceful gestures, but a wild and passionate 
temperament. She loves, fiercely, as her nature 
prompts, a certain Burr Gordon, a well-to-do young 
fellow in the same village, who seems to reciprocate 
to the full her vehement passion. But all the time 
Barr is courting pretty Dorothy Fair, the parson’s 
daughter, his fickle fancy wavering perpetually 
between the rival charms of the two lovely girls. 
Madelon, returning one night in anger from a ball 
at which Burr's insincerity has been clearly proved, 
is suddenly embraced by a man whose dimly-seen 
figure she mistakes in the darkness for that of her 
faithless lover. She is armed with a knife for her 
protection through the lonely forest, and that knife, 
in the heat of her rage, she plunges into the side of 
her assailant. The wounded man falls to the ground, 
disclosing the features of Burr’s cousin, Lot Gordon. 
Madelon, horrified by the discovery, flies for assist- 
ance, and Burr, coming to her aid, has the chivalry 
to take her guilt upon himself, by substituting for 
the incriminating weapon one bearing his own 
initials. He is arrested, charged, and committed 
for trial; and at once Madelon sets herself to gain 
his acquittal by avowing herself as the real culprit. 
Lot Gordon, however, does not succumb to the 
wound, and he takes advantage of the girl’s despair 
to bargain that she shall become his wife as the 
price of his declaration of Burr's innocence. The 
story strikes us as rather clumsily managed, and 
distinctly too long drawn out, whilst the artificiality 
of the plot detracts from the interest one might 
otherwise feel in the fortunes of its beautiful and 
high-spirited heroine. Madelon herself is drawn 
very vigorously; but all through this story Miss 
Wilkins seems to be moving stiffly over ground 
hitherto trodden by her with an assured step. 
We earnestly trust that this delightful writer will 
revert as soon as possible to the charming idylls of 
village life in which she so conspicuously excels. 

Sir Walter Besant’s new story deals, if not with 
politics, at least with the adventures of a politician. 
“ The Master Craftsman” has for its theme a subject 
which Trollope would have delighted to handle, and 
which he would have handled with a knowledge and 
effectiveness not displayed by Sir Waiter. We have 
the story of two far-away cousins, one an im- 
poverished young baronet, and the other a boat- 
builder in the East End of London, who are brought 
together at a critical moment in both their lives. 
Sir George has just discovered that he is ruined, and 
will have to work for a living. Robert Burnikel, 
the Wapping boat-builder, who has been making his 
living all his life, has just resolved to go into Par- 
liament with a view to becoming in the course of a 
year or two the head of a great Ministry which is 
to be constituted upon a strictly independent basis. 
Sir George might easily solve his financial difficulties 
by marrying the beautiful Lady Frances Bohun, 
who has been devoted to him since childhood, and 
who has riches galore. But he has a soul above 
marrying for money, and he likes Lady Frances too 
well to make love to her. On his side, Robert is 
engaged in a passionless fashion to a penniless girl 
who acts as his bookkeeper and amanuensis. The 
two cousins resolve to help each other. Robert 
undertakes to teach Sir George the noble craft of 
boat-building, and the baronet on his side promises 
to introduce his cousin into the great world, and to 
give him the social polish which he lacks. It is 
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hardly necessary to tell the faithful admirer of Sir 
Walter Besant’s works anything more of the story. 
Sir George, we know, is doomed to fallin love with 
the impecunious bookkeeper, whilst fate decrees that 
Robert should lose his heart to the ambitious Lady 
Frances. Like all Sir Walter Besant’s stories, the 
tale is well told, with that simple directness of style 
which, though it may err in its want of distinction, 
is still one of the writer's strongest points. We like 
that part of it best which tells us how Sir George 
took the fair Isabel when she was free from her 
bookkeeping duties for evening rambles in those 
quiet parts of old London which Sir Walter Besant 
knows so thoroughly. The weakest part of the book 
is that which deals with politics. Sir Walter, it is 
evident, has made a closer study of the lives of the 
simple poor than of the intrigues of Parliamentary 
society. It is just here that Anthony Trollope would 
have been seen to advantage. But Trollope is dead, 
and, alas, he has left no successor. 

A great deal of quiet charm pervades the unpre- 
tending volume entitled “Life in Arcadia.” Pre- 
vious works by Mr. J. S. Fletcher—who is, perhaps, 
better known to the reading public as “ A Sonof the 
Soil”—had proved this writer to be no unworthy 
follower of the late Richard Jefferies, by virtue of his 
keen and loving appreciation of Nature’s ways and 
moods, his power of graphic description, and his 
admirable simplicity of diction. In the present 
volume Mr. Fletcher is concerned rather with the 
human portion of the rural community which he 
has studied so closely, and it is only in occasional 
touches that we recognise the distinctive character- 
istics of “ A Son of the Soil.” But the whole book 
is steeped in sympathy with “the brown earth” and 
all its denizens, whether human, furred, or feathered ; 
and to a genuine enthusiasm for his subject, which 
would go far to render any book readable, Mr. 
Fletcher has here added so pleasant a humour and so 
culturetl a style that “Life in Arcadia” is a truly 
enjoyable book. Many of the short sketches of 
which the volume is made up have previously 
appeared elsewhere, but their grace of manner 
amply justify their present more durable form. 
We are always glad to greet this writer's quaint 
rustic friends, and to trace with him the mingled 
comedy and tragedy of their homely lives. Of the 
comedy in this book no happier specimen could be 
found than “The Elector,” which relates how a 
certain peasant set forth to record his vote, but 
failed to reach the polling-booth in time, owing to 
the many distractions of the route in the tempting 
shape of wayside taverns. In“ The Man Who Came 
Down,” the author shows us the darker side of his 
picture of rural life, for this pathetic sketch illus- 
trates the decline and fall of a once wealthy farmer, 
who “came down” to the sad plight of a pauper. A 
pleasanter book than “ Life in Arcadia” it would be 
hard to find among recent literature ; andif at times 
its humble personages talk with an unreality which 
reminds us that, after all, it is Arcadia, and not York- 
shire, that they inhabit, we readily pardon the occa- 
sional artificiality for the sake of the abounding 
humour, kindly sympathy, and genuine knowledge 
of Nature, animate and inanimate, by which the 
whole is brightened. 





THE MAGAZINES FOR JULY. 


THE rapid march of events has dealt unkindly with 
the great reviews this month. The collapse of the 
Education Bill, the success of the Canadian Liberals, 
and the consequent discrediting of the “Imperial 
Zollverein,” as well as of the denominationalist cause 
throughout the Empire, have deprived a good deal 
of the contents of their immediate interest, though 
they may be useful for reference by-and-by. The 
Nineteenth Century suffers less than others, though 
Mr. T. C. Down's careful sketch of the Manitoba 
Schools Question (from the Conservative and Catholic 





standpoint) deserved a better fate. On the other 
hand, Sir Frederick Young's plan for an Imperia} 
Commercial Union by a tax of 2} per cent. on 
all foreign produce imported into the Empire— 
the proceeds to go to an Imperial Defence Fund 
—would be a mere ideal at any time, and an 
undesirable one. A far more noteworthy article is 
Sir Lepel Griffin’s “ Russia, Persia, and England,” a 
plea for, and almost a prophecy of, the regeneration 
of Persia under English auspices. “No policy,” he 
argues, “is so economical as disinterestedness.”’ 
England and Russia are destined to share the control 
of Asia, and our freedom, political and commercial, 
gives us the best chance of success. The idea of a 
partition of Persia he vigorously condemns. It is 
an article to be commended to the notice of our 
Continental critics. Possibly it says rather too 
much for the late Shah and too little for the 
Babis. To the latter defect, however, Mr. J. D. 
Rees’ article on the sect is a corrective. Mrs. Lecky 
asks us to “ put ourselves in the Boers’ place,” and 
makes out an excellent case for them against the 
Uitlanders. Mr. G. W. E. Russell maintains the 
via media of the English Church (the High Church) 
against Mr. Birrell and Lord Halifax alike. Professor 
E. B. Tylor upholds the patriarchal theory of 
society in the modern form given to it by Darwin 
on zoological grounds, and argues that while the 
matriarchate may arise for various social and even 
economic reasons, it practically has usually arisen 
out of exogamy, which is adopted to promote peace 
between hostile tribes. The article raises very 
large issues, and is worth study if only as a 
reminder that the late Mr. McLennan and his 
collaborators have not said the last word on the 
matriarchate. We can but barely mention among 
the more popular articles a sketch of the Woman 
Movement in Germany—twenty-five years behind 
ours in the middle-classes and not very effective in 
the working-classes, though vigorous—and two 
curiosities : a delightful paper on an early explorer 
of Paraguay by Mr. Cunninghame Graham, and a 
still more delightful specimen of Chinese feeling 
towards the outer barbarian in the shape of a 
translation of the reply on the occasion of Lord 
Macartney’s mission in 1793. 

The Contemporary Review is solid, valuable, and 
on the whole rather less “actual” than its fellows 
this month. - Mr. Demetrius Boulger writes on what 
Li Hung Chang might do in the way of reforming 
China; an unsigned article advocates, though not 
very hopefully, the consideration of Mr. Bright's 
plan of Home Rule—all Irish Bills after their first 
reading to be referred to a Committee of Irish 
members, and to come back to the House only for 
final consideration—and suggests that the Com- 
mittee might meet in Dublin, and the system be 
extended to England and Scotland. Mr. A. E. 
Pease’s “ Africa North of the Equator” is interest- 
ing just now for its information—secondhand, it 
is true—about the Tuaregs, and its praise of 
the French administration in Algeria. The 
“ Persian statesman” whose talk Mr. Haweis records 
gives a vivid impression of the strength of what 
may be called the Young Oriental movement—which 
the deeds of Young Turkey do not yet bear out. 
Mr. Diggle’s defence of Clause 27 against Dr. Fair- 
bairn is out of date now, we trust. It is a bit of 
clever dialectic of the kind Mr. Diggle is skilled in, 
though it sometimes passes the limits permissible 
to dialectic. Dr. Lennox Browne reviews, and con- 
cludes adversely to, the antitoxin treatment of 
diphtheria. Mr. Spielmann makes some much- 
needed suggestions for the reform of the South 
Kensington Museum, and Mr. Phil Robinson writes 
a capital paper on the ways of rooks. The financial 


review is a useful new departure, but the present 
instalment is rather thin and commonplace. 

In the Fortnightly Review Olive Schreiner deals 
in very explicit fashion with the great racial and 
half-caste problems of South Africa—an interesting 
though painful article, coming to the conclusion, 
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which few will gainsay, that “the first command- 
ment for South Africa is, Keep your breeds pure.” 
There is some curious matter about the Bushmen ; 
but why does the Editor let her speak of “the 
Arian race?” Mr. Bourchier gives a very striking 
and interesting sketch—with the true Greek spell- 
ings, we are glad to observe—of the late Charilaos 
Trikoupes, whom Englishmen call M. Tricoupi, and 
regard, not unreasonably, as the only statesman of 
modern Greece. In his power over his followers, 
Mr. Bourchier tells us, he resembled Parnell, and 
for the same reasons. Prof. Max Miiller’s paper 
on “Coincidences,” which excited some comment 
when it was delivered at the end of May, is 
given here in full. Ouida makes a furious attack 
on light railways—to which, it must be admitted, 
her knowledge of the Continent gives some sub- 
stance; Mr. R. F. Horton writes forcibly on “ the 
Doomed Board Schools "—they are not doomed just 
yet, but his article will be useful to Liberal speakers 
and to students of politics during the Parliamentary 
recess; Mr. Claude Philips infers, from the state of 
the Paris Salons and other data, that “we have 
arrived at a moment of pause and exhaustion in 
French art”; and Mr. Traill points out, d propos of 
the “Humour of the Nations Series,” that in 
that sphere victorious analysis has its limitations. 
But the most important article in the number is 
undoubtedly Mr. F. H. Hardy’s “ Public Sentiment 
in America on the Silver Question,” which assures 
us that the silver party in the United States is 
being gradually weakened, even in the South, by the 
influence of the National Banks (which by their struc- 
ture are directly dependent on the national credit), 
by the force of circumstances (including the gold 
discoveries in Colorado), and by a clearer under- 
standing of the problem. Mr. Hardy writes from 
recent personal observation, and is far more hopeful 
than any observer we know of. We trust that his 
hopes are justified. 

In the National Review, on the other hand, Mr. 
T. E. Powell (Vice-President of the Bimetallic 
League) writes on the same subject, but is a good 
deal less convincing. There are fewer facts, more 
Bimetallist argument, and the conclusion is that the 
goal of both the political parties is really Bimetallism. 
Mr. Colmer’s “Commercial Federation” is a little 
antiquated, after the Canadian elections. Another 
Canadian article is an amusing attack on the dog- 
matism and preconceptions of Mr. Goldwin Smith by 
Principal Grant, of Queen’s University, Canada. 
Some remarks on the “ Gallican spirit ’—nationalist 
and anti-sacerdotal—early visible in the province of 
Quebec, have special interest now that Quebec has 
so conspicuously revolted against her priesthood. 
Archdeacon Sinclair protests very emphatically 
against any rapprochement between the Church 
of England and the Church of Rome while the 
latter maintains her post-Reformation additions to 
the Christian faith. And the Editor, after reviewing 
the chief theories of the Jameson raid, from the 
Laureate to Mr. Seymour Fort, propounds his own 
as follows :—Mr. Rhodes wanted to annex the Trans- 
vaal, and used the Reformers’ grievance for his own 
purposes. The Reformers, however, only wanted a 
sympathetic government, and, finding out from 
Colonel Rhodes’s activity what Mr. Rhodes was 
driving at, refused to go on. They had intended 
to use Jameson to “bounce” the Boers; Mr. Rhodes 
meant to use him to “ bounce” them as weil. Hence 
the collapse—and Mr. Rhodes had best confess. 

The chronicles of contemporary politics, drama, 
and literature seem to us the chief feature in 
Cosmopolis this month, Mr. Walkley and Mr. 
Andrew Lang, M. Jules Lemaitre and M. Anton 
Bettelheim, are all writing, as well as Mr. Norman, 
M. F. ce Pressensé, and “Ignotus.” Of the other 
articles, we may note a very striking story of 
modern Jewish life by Mr. Zangwill, on the conflict 
between the esthetic and, we are afraid we must say, 
sensualist tendencies of the “ enlightened’ modern 
Jew and the rigid ritual of his fathers—in which 





the tragedy is rather spoilt by the incongruous 
revelation that the Passover ritual furnished the 
original of “ The House that Jack Built.” Sir Charles 
Dilke presents a terrible indictment against the 
scramblers for Africa, English and Continental alike; 
the Congo State comes off the worst, but we gather 
that he puts the Niger Company next lowest in the 
scale of morality. M. Paul Bourget gives a delightful 
sketch of American life, and M. Edouard Rod deals 
with the idealist movement now visible in politics, 
literature, and art—we wish we saw it in politics— 
but expects a speedy reaction. The German articles 
include a sketch of the late Ernesto Rossi by a per- 
sonal friend. 

The New Review, which again bears Mr. Henley’s 
name as editor, contains a vigorous and entertaining 
protest by Mr. Gladstone against the writing of 
minor poets, especially when young; some interest- 
ing reminiscences of Tennyson by Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward; and a protest, on legal and historic grounds, 
by Dr. Emil Raich, against arbitration on the 
Venezuelan Question. The Westminster Review 
proceeds with its symposium on Sunday open- 
ing, and has a specially attractive article by Mr. 
H. G. Keene on the Sir John Mandeville problem. 
To-morrow, that oddly-shaped little fourpenny 
monthly, begins a series of philosophical articles 
“from Nietzsche's standpoint”—which seems an 
inversion of the true order. Mr. Brayley Hodgetts 
speaks out emphatically in it for a bold policy on our 
part towards the Armenian Question. 

In Blackwood we may specially note two 
tragic and very powerful short stories, and 
“The Apotheosis of Russia” (alarmist on the usual 
lines). The Asiatic Quarterly “ goes one better,” 
and urges us to agree with our adversary quickly. 
The South African article in the same periodical 
frankly contemplates war with the Boers on the 
Uitlanders’ behalf. There is plenty of other matter 
—interesting to Orientalists, and not to them alone. 
In the International Journal of Ethics (Philadelphia, 
quarterly) there is an important article on the 
Jewish Question, emphasising the real diversities 
among the so-called “Jewish race,” and pointing 
out that they are kept separate by Gentile dis- 
crimination against them. The Positivist Review 
contains a valuable criticism of Mr. Sidney Ball’s 
recent article on the New Socialism. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Now that the holiday weeks of the year are upon us, books 
which suggest new tramps abroad grow suddenly attractive. 
Switzerland has long claimed to be the playground of Euro 

while it looks as if Norway was going to be before very long the 
playground of England. It is a far ery to the Alps, even in 
these days of swift travel,and therefore we are not surprised to find 
that year by year an increasing number of tourists, lured by the 
splendid steamships which ply in summer across the German 
Ocean, are turning their faces to the Land of the Midnight Sun. 
The German Ocean is seldom in an —— mood in July and 
August, and the voyage to Bergen has no terrors, but, on the 
contrary, much moonlight romance in the heart of the summer. 
Norway is not only quickly accessible, but is cheap; for the 
people—old-fashioned in the best sense of the term—are honest 
as well as civil, and so far in their dealings with the stranger 
within their gates they have shown themselves to be, a 
shrewd and thrifty, not greedy of gain. The climate, like the 
scenery, is magnificent, and scarcely anywhere is it possible to 
escape more completely from the associations of ordinary life 
and the fret and fever of the town. Opportunely enough two 
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fresh books of travel have just appeared, entitled “ New Ground 
in Norway” and “In the Northman’s Land.” One is by a well- 
known journalist, and the other by a well-known soldier, both of 
whom know the country well and are enthusiasts about it. The 
new ground to which Mr. Goodman introduces us is South 
Norway, and he claims to have written the first book of any pre- 
tensions concerning it. It is only recently that this part of 
Norway has become accessible to ordinary travellers. “ Not 
long ago it was impossible to journey throngh the land 
without difficulty and discomfort. The main roads were rough 
or unfinished, and many districts were connected merely by foot- 
or bridle-paths ; there were but few inns or hotels on any of the 
routes; there were no steamers on the lakes and rivers; and the 
fare and the accommodation to be obtained at farmhouses and 
stations were of the most primitive order.” All this has now 
been changed, and South Norway is rapidly becoming attractive 
to tourists who are not prepared to endure hardness on their 
holidays. A railway from the south coast already penetrates far 
into the heart of the country; steamers have been put on the 
wrincipal lakes, and hotels are springing up in all directions, 
The characteristic features of Southern Norway, Mr. Goodman 
declares, are quite different from those of the west and the 
north, with which British tourists are most familiar. There are 
no fjords, for instance, like the Hardanger and the Sogne, nor 
is there any wild coast scenery, or glacier-covered fields. 
Southern Norway iz, however, a land of lakes and rivera, forests 
and mountains, and its scenery is “always beautiful, often 
grand, and sometimes even sublime.” The inhabitants of 
places like Telemarken and Saetersdalen have not yet abandoned 
their national costume, and the most prosperous farmers and 
their wives, as well as the humblest peasants, still keep to the 
picturesque dress that has been in vogue for centuries. There 
are many practical hints in the book, and a number of practical 
illustrations. Major Mockler-Ferryman’s “In the Northman’s 
Land” describes travel and sport in the Hardanger Fjord and 
Fjeld, and we are bound to add that it seems to us a much more 
scholarlyand attractive record. It is the outeome of close acquaint- 
ance with the country, and its pages are filled with much quaint 
and welcome folk-lore, and with interesting facts about the social 
people for which it is vain to look in ordinary guide-books. The 
people of the Hardanger district are still almost untouched by 
the influences of the outer world. Their tastes are simple; they 
are content to live as their forefathers lived—somewhere near 
the golden mean between poverty and riches. “Such simplicity, 
however, cannot last; a land without wealth and without beg- 
gary, without crime and without discontent, is too happy a state 
to continue far into the twentieth century. Even now the money 
of the foreign visitor, flashed before the peasants’ eyes, is sowing 
the seeds of avarice. Norway has Home Rule, and nearly every 

pasant possesses the proverbial ‘three acres and a cow,’ yet 
bsen and his followers are not content. What they desire 
Heaven only knows.” This book appeals not merely to the 
lover of picturesque scenery, but is filled with information 
which sadbtemens and sportsmen with both rod and gun, as well 
as students of archeology, natural history, and botany, will 
appreciate. In fact, it is one of the best books we have read on 
Norway, since it is agreeably written, quick with many-sided 
interest, and full of intimate knowledge both of places and 
people. There is a good map and many illustrations. 

A small but alluring book has reached us entitled “ Where 
to Go for a Holiday.” It consists of fifteen pithy, practical 
chapters, which, in turn, extol the beauties of the Black Forest, 
the Rhine, the Bernese Oberland, the Channel Islands, the West 
Coast of Ireland, and other pleasure resorts near and far. Any- 
body who takes up the book expecting to find explicit hints will 
be disappointed. The little book, however, sketches in bold out- 
line many a delightful trip, and those who cannot make up their 
mind where to go cannot do better than consult its pages. 

Since it has been deemed desirable to start a “ Famous 
Scots” series, a new monograph on “ Robert Burns” was 
inevitable. There is nothing in the least degree remarkable in 
Mr. Gabriel Setoun’s estimate of the immortal Ayrshire peasant. 
We can discover no new facts, either of a personal or a literary 
kind ; and we confess that we fail to recognise any freshness or 
force of critical interpretation. On the contrary, the book 
strikes one as both ambitious and weak, and far too many of its 
seanty pages are filled with laboured commonplace, which does 
not in the least assist the reader in the appreciation of the man 
or his work. The style lacks both strength and beauty, and the 
picture is disappointing in its want of insight and vigour of 
delineation. There is nothing radically wrong in such a sketch ; 
it can even be accepted with the qualified approval with which 
one might listen to the cheap praise of a promising young 
rhetorician in a debating society. Only somehow—for we 
remember certain novels—we had expected better things from 
Mr. Gabriel Setoun than aught which is recorded in this jerky 
and, as it seems to us, barren performance. Mr. Leslie Stephen 
it was who once declared that criticism of Burns was only 
permitted to Seotsmen of “pure blood.” We believe that 


Mr. Setoun is fully qualified, in this respect at least, for the 
task, and that circumstance renders it all the more deplorable 
that, somehow or other, he has not risen to the occasion and 
releemed his opportunities. 





“ Animal Symbolism in Ecclesiastical Architecture ” is the 
title which Mr. E. P. Evans gives to a learned book which is, 
nevertheless, written with an agreeable recollection of the needs 
and limitations of readers who are not adepts in the mystic 
symbolism of church buildings. Tho aim of the work is to 
explain the meaning of the real or fabulous animals which have 
been pressed into decorative service in ecclesiastical architec- 
ture. The Jewish philosopher, Philo, who flourished at 
Alexandria in the first Christian century, posed as a mediator 
between Hebrew and Hellenic culture, and “endeavoured to 
discover the teachings of Pythagoras, Plato, and Aristotle, 
esoterically concealed in the Mosaic records,” to which he gave 
a far-fetched allegorical interpretation. The early Christian 
apologists seized upon the idea and adopted it in their con- 
troversies, notably Clemens Alexandrinus and Origen, who 
recognised in the Scriptures, as Mr. Evans reminds us, a three- 
fold sense, literal, moral, and mystical. These pages trace, with 
much curious detail, the rise and evolution of this symboliem as 
it took shape in art and architecture, as well as to indicate the 
subtle — by which, when religious scepticism grew 
sinionen , it merged into satire. The book shows that mediaeval 
immour was coarse rather than keen, and it throws much 
valuab'e light both on the ages of faith and those of super- 
stition. The illustrations are many, and are often extremely 
quaint, and the value of the book as a work of reference is 
enhanced by an admirable bibliography and an excellent index. 
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ONDON 


COUNTY 


COUNCI L. — The 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION BOARD is prepared to receive 
Applications for the ———— of PRINCIPAL of the Central School 


of Arts and Crafts, whic 


it is proposed to open in OCTOBER NEXT. 


The general conduct of the School will be in the hands of the Board’s Art 


Advisers, Mr. G. Frampton, A.R.A., and Mr. W. R. Lethaby. 


The dutics 


of the Principal will be to organise and direct the Classes under the general 
guidance of the Art Advisers, to be generally responsible for the conduct 
of the School, and to teach some Branch of Art in its application to 


Architecture or the Crafts. 


The School will be both a Day and Evening 


School, and the Principal will be expected to be present generally when 


the School is open. 
£300 to £400 per annum, according to the duties undertaken. 


It ig proposed that the salary should be fixed at from 


Forms of Application can be obtained from the undersigned, and 


should be received not later than first post on Tuesday, July 14th. 
WM. GARNETT, 
13, Spring Gardens, S.W., Ist July, 1596. 


Secretary of the Board. 
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